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Some Trends in Business and Education 
| Louis Martin Szars, Curoaco, Itt, 


HE present man of business isa product of those 

standards of social ethics which prevailed when he 

T was young. He is in consequence an individualist 

at heart. He lives in a world of organization: but his 

spirit was moulded under the setting sun of latssez- 

faire. The well established man of forty-five gained 

his earliest impressions of the business world when 

* capital had not yet advanced beyond the partner- 

ship or at hest the corporation stage ; when labor had its unions, to 

be sure, but had not dreamed of the I. W. W. or the general strike. 

He was adolescent before the first “Trust” came into existence and 

before the national domain ceased to be a further refuge for eco- 

nomic malcontents. He entered a world much narrower in outlook 

than that which he now dominates. The virtues of-individualism 

and resourcefulness were kept alive, it is true, by the hardships of 

the frontier, and by the comparative poverty of much of the coun- 

try still only one or two generations removed. But in the decade 

following the Civil War, these very virtues were prostituted to the 

mad desire for economic exploitation which marked the re-action 
from the moral exaltation of a conflict primarily altruistic. 

America in the 70’s was at a low ebb of political morality and 

even of business integrity. The Tweed and Whiskey Rings, corrupt 

cliques very close to the President himself, and the scandals of the 

Crédit Mobilier and the railroad land grants were, however, in 

their final analysis, but symptoms of the narrow range of intel- 

lectual interest in Reconstruction America. Where the only defi- 

nition of success was money, few were the scruples as to means of 
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its acquirement. And business as a career was rather a contest of 
individual wits, than the complex structure which it presents 
to-day, with a whole world for its operations. 

Society in the third quarter of the lgst century being individual- 
istic and therefore competitive was predestined for a rapid change 
by the very limitations of the national resources and area. Just as 
the increase of population and consequent drain upon resources 
had compelled society in past eras to abandon the hunting for the 
pastoral, and the pastoral for the agricultural basis of existence, so 
in 1875 and later the pressure upon raw materials and unoccupied 
land compelled men to seek in some new system of organization the 
solution for the wastes and losses which rendered competitive busi- 
ness unequal to the industrial demands of an ever denser popula- 
tion. Economic necessity forced the world to abandon unrestricted 
individual competition in favor of combination. The savings ef- 
fected justified the development of the trust, and the underlying 
necessity for its existence enabled the "trust to defy the efforts of 
law-makers who were themselves the product of the old 
individualism. 

\ But the trust, being the outgrowth of irresistible tendencies, was 

in turn to create most important corollaries, By placing hitherto 
aundreamed of economic power in the hands of men whose business 
ethics were not appreciably higher than those current in the 70’s 
and early 80’s, the trust constituted itself a social problem of the 
first magnitude and awakened the community to the need of co- 
operation against the tyranny which the new and almost non-moral 
industrial giant might inflict upon individuals too weak to resist, 
either individual employees who would be at the mercy of its con- 
ditions of labor, or individuals in the community, victims of its 
monopoly prices. 

At the moment when the industrial leaders saw their way to un- 
dreamed of riches and domination, there arose among the pro- 
letariat a stronger feeling of interdependence, which was reflected 
in a wide increase of labor union membership and strength. The 
larger public, as well, became conscious of a community of interest 
which must seek salvation in the strengthening of the bonds of a 
government which in the interest of all the people should still be 
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master over corporation and labor union alike. Thereby dawned a J 
hm ey new social conscience. 
The close of the century then, found the American people in the 
full tide of a great experiment. The demand for a curb on big busi- 

_ ness is a witness that the American people as freemen and the 
architects of their own future had abandoned much of their old in- 
dividualism in favor of a scheme of business and social organiza- 
tion which, as the new century has unfolded, has tended more and 
more decisively toward socialism. There is, perhaps, no more grat- 

é ifying proof of this tendency than the widespread belief that busi- 
ness exists in order to serve the community, that its prizes are the 

L rewards for service and not the loot of brigandage and that adver- 
tising, which is the intellectual medium between producer and con- 
sumer, finds its moral justification not in the enriching of the for- © 
} mer, but in the educating of the latter. 

It is, perhaps, more than a coincidence that the change in busi- 
ness organization just referred to was accompanied by a more 
aggressive foreign policy and a reawakening of that imperialism 
which had been dormant since the Mexican War. Rapid exploita- 

r tion of cotton lands between 1820 and 1840, together with exclusion 
from the territories north of the Missouri Compromise Line, had 
compelled the pro-Slavery leaders of the American people to cast 

r about for new territories, and the War with Mexico furnished an 
economic solution for the imperious demands of King Cotton ever 
in need of fresh soil to lay waste. Fifty years later underlying 

‘ ‘ conditions were again paralleled. Continental America was agri- 

culturally self-sufficing, to be sure, but the United States under 

the impetus of capitalism, at first competitive, more recently cen- 

| tralized, was manifestly following the destiny of Western Europe, 

| to be an industrial center, dependent for food, raw products, and 
> a market upon less developed portions of the earth. Without be- 
| littling the moral aims of the Spanish War or minimizing its justi- 
| fication and results, one may still say that it fitted in very well with 
what the industrial leaders, successors to the slavocrats of 1846, 

| conceived to be the nation’s needs. The peace of Paris in 1898 saw 
| our first great extension of territory. by military force since that 

| of Guadeloupe Hidalgo in 1848. 

The. possession of a Colonial Empire exposed America to the 
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usual temptations of imperialism, and that they were resisted is 
chiefly due to the moral enthusiasm which the new social con- 
science had generated. The whole policy of imperialism was hotly 
opposed by a vigorous minority, and while America did commit 
herself to the retention of the Philippines and a stricter hegemony 
in the Caribbean, the new idealism at home found a useful outlet 
in the honorable administration of the colonies, and in the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, as notable for the honesty of its 
builders as for the engineering feats accomplished. 

Expanding territories necessitated a further modification of 
business and foreign policies, and the Spanish War introduced 
under the caption of Dollar Diplomacy a new attitude toward the 
Monroe Doctrine and toward our world obligations in their en- 
tirety. Our expansion at Spanish expense aroused forebodings in 
South America of ultimate designs. to the southward, and our es- 
tablishment as an Asiatic Power in seeming violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, made its restatement indispensable. Dollar Di- 
plomaecy in South America and the Hay negotiations for an Open 
Door in China were a recognition that modern pre1914 
colonizing was more a matter of peaceful penetration by bankers 
and capitalistic exploiters of natural resources than it was the ac- 
tual raising of a flag over lands officially adopted. Our policy in 
China, then, was to keep the door for penetration of this kind open 
to all. Its counterpart in South America was to assure Europe 
that we recognized her trading privileges in South America, but 
that rather than take the consequences of her sending fleets and 
armies to collect upon unprofitable investments, we should our- 
selves stand sponsor for Spanish Ameriea, becoming thereby the 
surety to Europe. The policy was a perilous one, quite similar to 
the private practice of endorsing notes for a friend. It exposed us 
to the loss of property and friends alike. Fortunately, however, 
the policy was not fully tested till the Mexican Revolution. And 
it was formally abandoned by President Wilson at Mobile in 
October, 1913.. Europe may lend, but we do not undertake to col- 
lect. We insist, however, still that these loans shall not be the pre- 
text for aggression. 


The most recent phase in the environment of the business man 
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is, of course, the Great War. It has given an unprecedented 
stimulus to production and export, and it has revived Americam 
shipbuilding, first through the profits offered, more recently 
through the stern necessity of outstripping the submarine. War ac- 
tivity in America as among all the belligerents has hastened state 
socialism, and doctrinaire preference for individual enterprise has 
been subordinated to the necessity for centralized control of all in- 
dustry to the end that capital and labor may be conserved for the 
supreme requirements for victory. Industry is at this moment in 
a process of adjustment no whit short of a revolution. And yet 
drastic as is the assumption of federal control not only over rail- 
roads and capital issues, but over raw materials and labor, it is a 
development made possible only by the previous concentration 
under private management. And its successful application de 
pends upon the executive genius of men who have already won 
their spurs in the field of private enterprise. It is not an accident 
that a Schwab becomes supreme in shipbuilding; a Stettinius in 
army purchases. 

With government in control over production and distribution, 
co-ordination of the kind already developed by Germany is only a 
step. There for some years even before the war, the quantity of 
raw material to be diverted to steel and a number of other basi¢ 
industries was assigned by the government. The range and limits 
of the markets were equally supervised and prices determined, the 
particular industry receiving a subsidy if the government in the 
interest of trade expansion saw fit to order sales at a loss. If a de 
cisive victory fails to terminate the present war, jt is conceivable 
that the trade war which will otherwise be inevitable may require 
the application to American industry of these methods underlying 
the German “Kartel.” So complete a reversal of the individual 
competition of early American business to the most gigantic combi- 
nafion of all the national energies under a control unified both in 
war and in peace, would seem to be contrary to the whole genius of 
the American people. Yet signs are not lacking that such is our 
drift. Roe 

It is the duty of the new education to interpret to American 
youth these Jhistorical and industrial transformations through 
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which the country has been so swiftly moving. Indeed, the great 
change in living conditions which the philosophical right-about- 
face from individualism to collectivism has created is responsible 
for an educational upheaval scarcely less significant than that of 
the country itself. And it is important for those who plan courses 
of study in the interest of this or that vocational technic hot to lose 
sight of the underlying shift in point of view which has marked the 
philosophy of that new environment which the business man has 
submitted to or perhaps created. 

The most obvious lesson of the expansion of American industry 
is the necessity for vocational training and guidance. A multiplic- 
ity of tasks and the ever growing subdivision of the field prompt 


* meén to sacrifice real training for the short cut and the royal road. 


The school may easily forget its larger mission of an education 


“which shall enable its products to understand broadly and to apply 


their own initiative under new conditions, and.thus succumb to the 
temptation of six months’ courses in stenography fitted to convert 
raw product into a human machine capable perhaps of turning out 
one hundred words a minute, but quite innocent of any knowledge 
of the world of business of which it is a cog, and equally incapable 
of initiative or self-guidance under unusual situations and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Moreover, if the school too hastily enters into competition with 
the business college or trades apprentices, it runs the further risk 
of imitating the German system of Volkschule by which the masses 
are taught their proper distance from the classes, and Democracy 
is blasted in infancy. 

Great, then, as is the need for a rapid increase in young persons 
trained for the minor positions in a technical world, the inadequacy 
and undemocracy of a purely technical training at once point to the 
necessity of a broader basis to the curriculum. We need more 
skilled labor, it is true, but the war is demonstrating that utter 
novices can be taught-at a minimum of time the complex move- 
ments of shell and gun construction. And many industries, hitherto 
deemed a monopoly for men, have yielded to the efficiency of 
women after the briefest training. What men can do in war, they 
can do equally well in peace, if the emergency exists. There is no 
reason to doubt that America will have-an adequate supply of me- 
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chanics for the industrial expansion which is certain ‘to follow the 
war. 

It appears, then, that the requirements of a given trade, or the 
exigencies of a great war, are subordinate or temporary features of 
a program which seeks to fit the new education to the magnitude of 
its opportunity. The one truth abiding, yesterday, to-day, and for- 


ever, is that education shall fit its object for participation in the,— 


life of his time. And the more clearly the finger of destiny points 
to a larger democracy, the more self evident becomes the true sphere 
of education, an appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The heart and kernel of democratic education lies in 
the broadest definition of civics. Once the studentg has caught the 
vision of a world in which he himself counts, his ‘whole life takes 
on a new meaning, and the material and technical details assume 
their proper perspective. To the young American citizen, English 
becomes a means of addressing his fellows by word or pen in a way 
best calculated to convince them. Ancient languages fill in their 
groove as ministers to English, or as purveyors of ideas of use di- 
rectly to any citizen. Modern languages bridge his insularity and 
broaden his understanding. Mathematics looms up not as a tire- 
some rock in a desert of miseries, but as the basis on which all civil- 
ization ultimately rests and of utility to the citizen in almost any 
path he elects to follow. The sciences appeal to a really civic view 
point as chief ministers to that conquest of nature on which the 
comfort and protection of the whole social group depends. And 
the purely technical fields marshal themselves before the citizens 
as the instrumentalities through which the theoretical and experi- 
mental sciences establish their contact with the material world. A 
civic point of view dispels the illusion that agriculture, mining, 
and manufactures are alone productive, and that while trade and 
commerce may be tolerated as a sort.of nervous system without 
which genuine industry could not function, those occupations 
which minister to the delight and refinement of the community are 
in some sense parasitic. The artist, musician, school teacher, and 
clergyman, appear in their true light as useful contributors to the 
true wealth of a community which is the sum total of its satisfac- 
tions. Among these producers, the historian finds a legitimate 
place as he who renders intelligible the position which the world of 
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the student’s own day holds toward that of earlier times, both in his 
own country and beyond. 

So great an emphasis on the share of civics in moulding the edu- 
cation of a young American would be uncalled for if our Democ- 
racy were not a sreious experiment in actual popular government. 
Wealth can be produced, as it is daily, by those who never see the 
finished product of their labors. Operations of considerable tech- 
nical intricacy can be performed by persons who never heard of 
physics. Government can be effectively administered by aris* 
tocracies or monarchs who never glimpsed the vision of democracy. 
Inventions are evolved and fortunes made by men who never 
grasped the idea of any responsibility to their fellows beyond 
wringing from them the profits of a monopoly. Wars are being 
waged by generals who never heard of the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
of a subordination of the military to the civil power. And profound 
questions of policy like that of permanent universal military train- 
ing may be settled in the heat of passion by men who never heard 
of Boyen’s Military Law, or never considered the present world 
tragedy in the light of Germany’s acceptance of militarism as an 
unpleasant necessity, fastened upon her by the humiliations of the 
Napoleonic wars. It is the paramount necessity of a Democtacy 
that its members shall know the world about them. And this very 
essential gives the perspective to a true education. The trade 
school is not broad enough. The older elassical training is equally 
narrow, for it ignores the industrial foundations of society. The 
educational institution best adapted for the universal American 
need is the so-called cosmopolitan school which aims to include 
under one roof all types of instruction demanded by the future 
citizen. 

In a composite school which cherishes the classics, welcomes the 
sciences, and fosters the arts, the growing American beholds a 
miniature of that greater world. wherein the many constitute the 
whole. Here he charts his path of life, and selects a haven 
whither he would be. The wisdom of his choice depends in no small 
measure upon the efficiency of a guidance which should set before 
the young man not merely his abstract duties as a citizen, but that 
peculiar task which is for. him alone to do, and without which 
the world of his fellow citizens will be forever poorer. While voca- 
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tional guidance is, after all, only a pseudonym, for the counsel 
which age has always delighted to bestow upon youth, nevertheless 
the new riamé’urider which it masquerades is symptom of a com- 
mon purpose, by averting the tragedies of the misfit, to increase the 
sum of human happiness. Young people are entitled to know the 
requirements, rewards, and usefulness of the major professions and 
trades. A correct estimate of his own qualities and the channels of 
their outlet will save the average student years of aimless effort, 
and proportionately increase the production of material wealth and 
social values. 

Not least among the functions of the school is to translate thought 
into action. Here especially the cosmopolitan school brings a 
catholicity of spirit to dignify both the theoretical and the prac-’ 
tical. For democracy to be safe, its beneficiaries must comprehend 
their blessings. Only through appreciation of the legacy of lib- 
erty can the resolve arise to protect it. And while it is the special 
province of civics, history, and the social sciences to unfold the true 
grandeur of liberty, it is the glory of technical, vocational, and eul- 
tural studies to reveal the majesty of liberty in actiqn, The former 
are, as it were, the doctrine and faith of liberty; the latter, her 
works. Having well grounded himself in the faith, through an 
interpretation of the social relations amid which he lives, the cit- 
izen should go forth unto good works and bear the burdens of his , 
day. Actions continue to outvoice words. Faith alone is not 
enough. Yet faith, guiding intelligent actiow, may yet fashion a 
regenerate world, remoulded in the crucible of democracy. 

If America in the next generation is to shape the destinies. of the 
world toward beneficient ends, her citizens must deepen their con- 
cept of democracy. Political equality must spell equal opportun- 
ity. When that day dawns, the school will reach multitudes now 
illiterate, as well as numbers caught under present conditions in a 
vortex of studies leading to no particular goal. Its mission will 
be to inspire in every citizen a vision of brotherhood in which 
each shall labor for the ~ good of all. In that hour, 
nearer perhaps than we now think, when swords shall be beaten 
into plow-shares, what greater object for business and education 
alike than to turn the fair vision of democracy into the glow of 
reality. 











Patriotism and Group Consciousness 


By H. M. Hargis, Hyannis, Massacuvusetts.. 


HERE is to my thought considerable confusion in the 
use of this word patriotism, as I hear it in popular 
5 speech. 

It sometimes appears to stand for boasting about 
our national characteristics and achievements or 
for planning to monopolize the markets of the world, 
E in short for “spreading oneself”, as the slang phrase 
has it, until the egotism of the individual has includ- 
ed in its scope the entire nation of which he is a part, and this en- 
larged selfishness is called patriotism. 

Sometimes it stands for an enthusiasm for military and naval 
ceremonies, for uniforms, insignia of rank, parades, the singing of 
national airs and the waving of flags. This sentiment toward all 
the symbols of our national life, even when unaccompanied by acts 
which show an understanding of the meaning of the symbols, this 
is called patriotism. 

Sometimes the word is used to signify a eonviction that the po- 
litical, intellectual, and moral standards set. for us by our English 
ancestors in the Massachusetts or the Virginia Colony, and of 
course improved upon by later generations of us, are not only high 
standards but comprehend all the philosophy and all the virtue 





needed for national salvation, that the study of our own history’ 


gives us all we need to know as an aid to future development, and 
that all we need to do to Americanize a foreigner is to administer 
that history to him in large doses and have him memorize the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States—and this narrow-mindedness is called patriotism. 
Then there is-hatred of the Germans. I do not speak of hatred 
of the German system, political, military, educational, which has 
produced results.so degrading to that nation and so terrible to the 
world; nor of the condemnation of those individuals responsible 
for the war in the large or for its treacheries and atrocities in de- 
tail; but of hatred for every individual German, just because he 
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was born a subject of that empire, though he may be far too help- 
less a slave to have shaped its policy in the least or even to have re- 
sisted. the molding of himself by its education, or though he may 
be more anxious than we can know to escape its power. This pas- 
sionate personal emnity is by some people now-a-days labeled 
patriotism. 

But then, when a young American volunteers before the first 
draft, goes to the front; on the eve of going into action writes his 
mother (as a letter I know of reads) that he shall fight with no 
hatred in his heart for the enemy, but with a hope to put an end to 
war, because war is too hard upon mothers; that he fights because 
he feels impelled to do his part to uphold the ideals of justice and 
peace for which his country stands—and he falls fighting so, we 
have no other word to name his feeling and his action, but—~ 
patriotism. 

And when this mother receives the news of this patriot’s death 
and will.not let her private grief lessen either her devotion to home 
cares or the work she is doing with head and hands in the Council © 
of National Defense and in the Red Cross to help win the war and 
to mitigate the suffering in the world, neither have we for her feel- 
ing or her work any word, but—patriotism. 

It surely is an elusive word, one moment it touches the highest 
reaches of the human spirit, and the next moment it helps to con- 
ceal the defect in a sentiment which is beautiful as pure emotion, 
but is too weak to erect itself into deeds; again it descends to low 
levels and takes much of a selfishness, ignorance, and intolerance 
under its protection. 

Is it any wonder that some of us feel that to educate in patriot- 
ism is the most sacred duty which our schools have to perform ?— 
while others say with equal earnestness, “Have a care! there’s a 
danger that such education may lead to national selfishness and big- 
otry.” Anyway the day is past when patriotism was the last word. 
Educate the next generation for world citizenship. 

So I have been trying to think myself out of this confusion, and 
have heen asking myself these questions: First—What is 
true patriotism? Is there a quality rightly called by this name 
which is an essential quality of good citizenship ? Second—If there 
is, what means can we find to help ourselves to grow more fully into 
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its spirit and help our pupils to do the same? Third and last—If 
we strive consciously to cultivate patriotism, how can we be sure of 
encouraging true patriotism, not mere sentiment without body, nor 
yet that selfish, conceited, overbearing attitude which would unfit 
America for being a helpful and welcome member of the world 
family of nations ? 

First—Patriotism, what is it? Love of country, an attitude of 
mind and heart involving a feeling of unselfish devotion and an in- 
tellectual conception of what the word country stands for; then, of 
course, the will to turn this feeling into action. 

The Belgian patriot, Cardinal Mercier says, “Down within us 
all is something deeper than personal interests, than personal kin- 
ships, than party feeiing, and this is the need and the will to de- 


* vote ourselves to that more general interest which Rome termed the 


public thing, ‘Res publica,’ and this profound will within us is 
patriotism.” 

How can we grow into this attitude and help others to grow into 
it? To begin with the intellectual conception of the word country, 
our country! how can this big complicated idea be built up in our 
minds and the minds of our pupils? This notion of millions of peo- 
ple differing among themselves in inheritance, in traditions, in re- 
ligion, even in race; differing also in tastes and education, in de- 
sires and opportunnities, in circumstances and powers; this im- 
mense group comprehending an almost infinite variety of human 
beings held together only by a few fundamental human needs, a 
few common aspirations, and a common effort to satisfy these needs 
and aspirations by co-operating through the agency of our 
government. ; 

This is a tremendous notion, and it is a tremendous thing in any 
individual’s life when he becomes distinctly conscious of this group 
and of his own membership in it. How can we grow into a fuller 
measure of this group consciousness and help others to do the same ? 
The social studies ought to make their contribution here. I don’t 
know much about geography, but can imagine its service might be 
to give us a clearer view of the few fundamental needs on the sat 
isfaction of which our national life must be based—what provision 
Nature has made for these needs and some of the conditions which 


- govern man’s work in taking advantage of this provision—chief of 
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all, perhaps, the condition of division of labor, hence interdepend- 
ence and co-operation. Does this make geography too much a study 
of economics? Then might not a course in elementary political 
economy be included in our social studies in normal schools ? 

History, I am sure, ought to give this same help, being of course 
very closely connected with geography in this undertaking. But 
it ought to do more. It ought to take for its special work, it appears 
to me, the revelation of the common aspirations which bind us 
Americans into one nation. History will make this revelation to 
us in part through a study of the struggles Americans have passed 
through, and are passing through, in the effort to free themselves 
from the operation of the principles of autocracy, whether il- 
lustrated by the oppressive measures of a Tory Government of 
Great Britain or by the ownership of black slaves, or by the ex- 
ploitation of laborers of every color. Only in part, however, will 
the revelation come to us through the study of strictly American 
history without broadening the outlook to see the way in which 
other nations have at the same time been struggling toward the 
light, though with widely differing success; and how, while many 
of those who have come to us from countries less fortunate than 
ours, have come with hearts too hot against the tyrannies they have 
experienced and eyes too closely held by prejudice to see the oppor- 
tunities here which they have come to seek, many others have come 
bringing aspirations like our own and contributions of peculiar 
value to the working out of our problems. 

In order to get the feel of this common life of the nation 
strugglin® toward a single goal, must we not concentrate our at- 
tention upon certain periods in which these aspirations are making 
themselves felt with special power, or on certain phases of this 
struggle which make its aim especially clear—even though lack of 
time then compels us to cut out a great deal else that our textbooks 
record ? As to the material which we add to the textbook, for the 
purpose we are discussing, biographical material seems to me the 
greatest aid. We all know that it is only through the study of per- 
sons that we can interest children in history, and I think the ease 
is not very different with young people of normal school age. And 
after all, it is in the hearts of individuals that nationdl aspirations 
have birth, and in the minds of individuals that ways of realizing 
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visions are conceived, and by the wills of individuals that the ways 
are attemptell. And it appears to be true, does if not? that any in- 
dividual who has “led and lighted up his age” so that he has be- 
come what we call.an historical character has done so because his 
aspirations have been actually held by the mass of ordinary, inar- 
ticulate folk for whom he has spoken. So my ideal course of his- 
tory for pormal school students would not attempt to give a bird’s 
eye view of either American or European history. Nor yet would 
it be a collection of those biographies which we think they will find 
of greatest interest to children, for it is our business first to help 
the grown-up student—to find his own place in the national life; 
this found, he. can later, with proper instruction in “methods,” 
help children to find theirs. This course would be one which should 
start with some present-day events and problems in which the stu- 
dents were interested and follow these back to their roots in one or 
more of our great historical epochs, giving intensive study to the 
big movement and the common purpose of the people as a whole 
which made this epoch great. In this study, as I have before sug- 
gested, much stress would be laid on the mental life and public 
acts of-the leading persons of the time, studied always as leaders, 
never for themselves alone, but always in close relationship with 
that life of the common people which is being shown, in part, 
through them. Then there would be followed out in this course of 
study some of the many threads that lead to Europe and back 
again. 

Finally, every historical movement studied, every generalization 
reached, would be examined in the light of our present national 
life, the history we are making to-day. 

That civics, I think, contributes most to group consciousness, 
which concerns itself mainly with demonstrating in a thousand 
ways, just two things—that co-operation is the only effectual 


method of a democracy in the pursuit of its ends, and that govern- ~ 


ment of some sort is an indispensable agency of co-operation. After 


doing this, it may go as far as the interest of the class reaches, and 


no further, to show the specific ways in which the particular form 
of republican government which we in the United States are shap- 
ing, works out our will or fails to work it out and needs to be re- 


shaped. 
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In brief, in both history and civics I would eliminate a great 
deal that in the past we have tried hard to teach, and then would 
endeavor to make real and interesting a few things which are es- 
sential to any understanding of what is meant by the expression 
“American ideals and policies.” But after all, these studies of 
geography, history and civics can but make their contribution to 
the intellectual concept denoted by the words our country; they 
can help us to clarify and broaden and deepen our understanding 
of the words; but what about the feeling of love, of unselfish de- 
votion, “the profound will within us” of which Cardinal Mercier 
speaks? Can this ever come to us through gaining information, 


through any purely intellectual process? Do we not have to grow 
‘into actual vivid consciousness of our membership in the nation or 


(perhaps in war-time many, rather, leap into it) come into it, at 
any rate, through doing something together with others to meet our 
common needs and realize our common aims? And if this is true 
for ourselves, true for our soldiers, true for the training which life 
brings us outside school walls, must we not recognize the fact in - 
our attempt to develop patriotism in school? Must we not seek to 
find opportunities for this acting together for common ends in a 
spirit of devotion to the welfare of our group? Just here it seems 
to me that high school teachers and those in elementary public 
schools have a decided advantage over us of the normal schools, 
whose pupils are not so generally at school in their own home 
towns. The pupils’ of the other public schools have a chance to 
share in the community life of the locality in which they live, and 
the teachers by becoming actual participants in that life can get 
a hold on their pupils which it is more difficult for us to get, and 
can work out real problems with them in a way which we can 
but envy. However, just now in this war-time we who draw our 
students from different localities, as well as those schools,which 
draw each from its own, have the splendid opportunity of the spe- 
cial war activities, which are such wonderful instances of co-opera- 
tion to attain ideal ends and through such efficient organization too. 
And at all times we have the school community life, which if we 
can get the students to actually feel, actually take a live part in, 
ought to be a great help in building up a social consciousness. Then 
we have their connection with training school work, and there we 
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ean help them to discover the opportunities for group action in 
children’s lives, oppqrtunities most often found, of course, in the 
smaller, simpler, groups of the family, the school, the neighbor- 
hood, the Boy Scouts, or like organizations; and the interest of the 
older pupils in how to teach patriotism to the younger ones will 
help. them in another way to a larger share of this group 
consciousness. 

I know my theme is “Patriotic Education through the Social 
Studies,” but my plea is that this education, no matter how well 
contrived and conducted, will be ineffectual unless it is accom- 
panied by the experience of social activities, and that this experi- 
ence of the pupils may take on the character of the most valuable 
education in patriotism. But it.will do this only if it is shared and 
guided by teachers who themselves really feel those aspirations 
Which have constituted the spirit of our democracy in the past and 
which make it worthy to live in the present, and who haye a robust 
faith that even in this terribly difficult, complicated twentieth cen- 
tury, the principle of majority rule has not broken down, democ- 
racy can be made safe for the world. 

This brings me to my last question. How can we prevent this 
group consciousness which we strive to promote, from becoming ex- 
clusive, selfish, arrogant—the very qualities which destroy real pa- 
triotism, though they:sometimes hide under its name? Is there any 
better way than to make sure, so far as in us lies, that the group 


with which we are working does things, not only for itself but for - 


other groups and with other groups ? That the class group workswith 
some other class and for it, that the school group works for-some 
other school and with it, or for and with some other organization 
which has a useful place in the community ; that the national group 
works for and with other nations? Is not the most practicable and 
the most beneficient form of internationalism that which we shall 
attain through true patriotism? 
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On the Disciplinary and Applied Values of 
Mathematical Study 


Cuar_es N. Moorsz, Crnornnatt, Onto, 


URING recent years there has been a persistent ef- 

fort in some quarters to persuade the educational 

D world that disciplinary values were either non- 

existent or neglible. I doubt if many of those who 

have not paid close attention to-this controversy 

realize the far-reaching consequences of this thesis, 

if it were proved true. The college, as such, would 

probably cease to exist, for it would find it impossi- 

ble to offer adequate justification for the expense of its mainten- 

ance. Whatever remained of higher education would be found 

only in various technical, professional and trade schools. The stu- 

dent leaving the primary school would find it incumbent on him 

to immediately choose his life’s work, in order not to waste time 
studying something of no future value. 

One would naturally expect that a doctrine whose wide accept- 
ance would entail such sweeping changes would not be-advanced by 
persons holding responsible positions in the educational world, un- 
less they were able to offer a considerable number of sound argu- 
ments in support of it. Certainly that was my own expectation a 
few years ago when I first began to examine the literature of the 
contreversy on formal discipline. However, strange as it may seem, 
at the end of three years, during which I have spent a considerable 
amount of time in such an examination, I have still to find a single 
sound argument in favor of the view that disciplinary values are 
negligible. I have found numerous misstatements of fact, many 
loose inductions from fragmentary and fréquently unsignificant 
data, many unsound deductions from arbitrary statements that are 
claimed as general principles but certainly not established as such. 
But in all this chaff not a single grain of wheat. | 

One might think that a doctrine so inadequately supported would 
not obtain enough adherents to make its refutation worth while. 
However, the group that have been raising so much clamor in favor 
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of this doctrine make up in the qualifications of the publicity 
agent what they lack in those of the scientist. It is not possible for 
the average auditor in an educational gathering or the average 
reader of an educational journal to check up the various statements 
of fact in an address or an article, or examine with the attitude 
of the critical thinker the various arguments there advanced. It is 
fairly easy for a glib talker or a facile writer to make out for an 
‘unsound doctrine a plausible case that will be proof against the 
‘casual examination of the average person. ' 

Thus it has come about that educational theory and practice are 
being considerably modified to their detriment by the wide promul- 
gation of a false doctrine. It is the duty then of all of those who 
realize this state of affairs to vigorously combat this unfortunate 
propaganda, This can be done in part by pointing out the insuffi- 
ciency of the argument advanced against disciplinary values, and 
also by. presenting some of the valid arguments in favor of them. In 
my paper this morning I shall consider the disciplinary value of 
mathematics, regarded as a training in deductive reasoning. 

We learn from logic that any process of deductive reasoning can 
be analyzed into a series of syllogisms ; we also learn that there are 

- only a limited number of valid forms for the syllogism. Hence, 
after a person has used all of these various forms time and again 


(= his deductive reasoning in one field, he will-have been trained in | 


the essential process of deductive reasoning in any field. In no 
other subject, outside of formal logic, does one find deductive rea- 
soning so extensively used nor in so pure a form as in mathematics. 
In no other subject is it so easy for the student to check the validity 
of his reasoning processes. From these considerations it follows 
that a study of mathematics is the best available training in deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Thus we see that the proof of our general theorem is compara- 
tively brief. We know from our mathematical experiences, how- 
ever, that the significance of a general theorem is best understood 
by examining a variety of special examples of it. We shall there- 
fore consider some examples of deductive reasoning in the fields of 
public debate and of natural science, and show how they can be 
analyzed into the same logical elements as the deductive reasoning 
in elementary algebra and geometry. 
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In a speech of Calhoun in Congress in 1828 he argues as follows 
(argument condensed) : a 

The Constitution is an agreement between sovereign states and by 
an express provision of the Constitution it can only be changed 
with the consent of three- fourths of them. Congress and the other 
departments of the general government, being creatures of the 
Constitution and appointed only to carry out its provisions, have no 
power to change it or to change the conditions of the parties to 
it. Therefore, in attempting to do s0, they would commit an act 
of usurpation. 

The main argument here, stated in syllogistic form, runs as 
follows: 

Whoever assumes a sovereign power to which he has no rightful 
claim is a usurper. , 

Congress in attempting to change the Constitution or the con- 
ditions Sf the parties to it would be assuming such a power. 

Therefore Congress would be a usurper. 

This is entirely analogous to the following argument in plane 


. geometry : 


Any angle inscribed in a semicircle is a right angle. 

This angle is inscribed in a semicircle. 

Therefore this angles a right angle. 

The terms of this syllogism are, it is true, entirely different en- 
tities from the terms of the previous one. But the form of the syllo- 
gism is absolutely the same, and it is idld to assert that familiarity 
with the latter type of argument does not make it easier to under- 
stand the nature of the former one. 

Lincoln, in the course of the well known Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, made use of the following argument: 

Since human’ slavery is essentially a wrong it should be pre- 
vented from spreading, and efforts should be made towards its ulti- 
mate elimination. This should be done because the fact that it is 
a wrong is the dominant factor in the situation and renders negli- 
gible all other considerations. It is not necessary to state this argu- 


‘ment in syllogistic form in order to appreciate the analogy between 


it and the argument used in the solution by factoring of algebraic 
equations. We factor the left hand side after transposing all terms 
to that side, and then make use of the general principle that a value 
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of x that makes one factor vanish makes the product vanish, no 
matter what the values of the other factors. 
Darwin, in a letter of 1857 written to Asa Gray, gives a concise 
. explanation of his reasons for adopting his theory of Natural Se- 
lection. In one place he argues the soundness of the fheory of Na- 
tural Selection from the known results of selections by man in 
breeding. Expressed in syllogistic form his argument breaks up 
into two syllogisms and may be stated as follows: 
A process essentially similar to a given process will have for its 
i | main result, a result essentially similar to the main result of the 
aa given process. 
(  . Natural selection is essentially similar to selection by man. 
Therefore the main result of natural selection is essentially sim- 
ilar to the main result of selection by man. 





























The only result essentially similar to the main result of selection 
by man is: variety of species. 
! The main result of natural selection is essentially similar to the 
Ht main result of selection by man. 
Therefore the main result of natural selection is variety of 
species. 
Here we have a striking instance of a great master of inductive 
thought, justifying his induction by deducing from it known facts. 
The deductive argumen above is entirely analogous to the deduc- 
tive reasoning in the following theorem of elementary geometry: 
The altitude C D of a right-angled triangle A B C, drawn from 
FHT | the vertex of the right angle, is a mean proportional between the 
uP segments of the base. 
Here also the argument can be analyzed into two syllogisms. 
Two triangles that are equiangular are similar. 
A CD and C D B are equiangular. 
Therefore they are similar. 


Similar triangles have the sides opposite equal angles propor- 
tional. 
A D and D ©, DC and D B are opposite equal angles in similar 


triangles. 
ACD and C D B are equiangular. 
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Not only is mathematics of assistance in training us to reason 
correctly ourselves; it is also of assistance in training us to detect 
fallacies in the reasoning of others. To illustrate this, I shall con- 
sider two well known examples of fallacious argument in debate 
and point out analogous examples of fallacious reasoning in ele 
mentary geometry. 

In his great debate with Daniel Webster on the right of a State’ 
to secede from the Union, Robert Y. Hayne put forward a non- 
sequitur of a very subtle form which was widely accepted at the 
time. That fallacy, stated in logical form, was as follows: 

Any compact between sovereign States may be nullified by those 
States. 

The Constitution of the United States is a compact between sov- 
éreign States. 

Therefore South Carolina can nullify the Constitution and with- 
draw from the Union. 

Webster’s reply was that, conceding that the Constitution was a 
compact between sovereign States, it must be remembered that not 
one State only, but all the States are parties to that compact, and 
therefore the compact can only be dissolved by unanimous consent 
of the States; no one State can nullify the compact nor withdraw 
from the Union. : 

Hayne’s fallacy is entirely analogous to the ae fallacy i in 
elementary geometry : 

Two triangles which have two sides and the sist opposite to one 
of them equal each to each, are not necessarily equal. 

These two triangles have two sides and the angle. opposite one of 
them equal each to each. 

Therefore these two triangles are not necessarily equal. 

Here our conclusion’ is false for the case where the equal angles 
are right angles. The reason for this is that the major premise of our 
syllogism is true of a class as a class and not of the separate mem- 
bers of that class, whereas the conclusion is drawn with regard to a 
particular member of the class. The same fact is at the bottom of 
Hayne’s fallacy. 

_ A fallacious argument may depend on a weakness in one of the 
premises as well as on the fact that the conclusion does not follow 
from the premises. In this case a skillful debater, in stating his 
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syllogism, omits the weak premise. An example of such fallacious 
reasoning my be found in the Lincoln-Douglas debates. ‘In the de- 
bate at Freeport, Douglas put forth an argument which, stated in 
syllogistic form, runs as follows: 

Lincoln contends that a permanent division into free and slave 
States will cause dissolution of the Union. 

The admission of another slave State will cause a ee di- 
vision of the Union. 

Therefore, according to Lincoln, such an admission will cause 
dissolution of the Union. 

Here the minor premise is obviously the weak one, and Douglas 
was careful to omit it in stating his argument. However, Lin- 
coln, being a clear and accurate reasoner, perceived the omission, 
pointed it out, and attacked this weak premise. 

An analogous form of fallacious reasoning, into which students 
of elementary geometry easily fall, is in assuming that a median of 
a triangle which is nearly equilateral bisects the angle at the vertex 
from which it is drawn. Here, if they are compelled to put their 
reasoning into syllogistic form, their argument will be as follows: 

Any median of an equilateral triangle bisects the angle at the 
vertex from which it is drawn. 

‘This line is a median of an equilateral triangle. 

Therefore this line bisects the angle at the vertex from which it 
is drawn. 

In this form of statement it can be made clear to them that the 
argument breaks down because the second premise is false. 

There is obviously no end of examples of the analogy between 
deductive reasoning in other fields and deductive reasoning in 
mathematics. The few I have given suffice to show how close the 
analogy is. I think it is plain that the training in deductive rea- 
soning which is necessarily involved in the study of elementary 
mathematics will make one a more efficient reasoner in any field 
in which he becomes familiar with the data. 

_ The disciplinary value of mathématics as a training in deductive 
reasoning is by no means its only educational value which is pecul- 
iar to itself. Mathematical notation and mathematical procedure 
are now to a large extent used in the scientific discussion of almost 
any subject that can be studied scientifically. This is true not only 
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in the natural sciences, but also in psychology and in the social ‘s¢i- 


ences. For example the statistical studies which are 'so important . 
in these latter subjects require considerable mathematical prepara- 
tion to be properly understood. It is obvious that one cannot ade- 
quately learn mathematical notation and procedure in an ‘inei- 
dental manner. That he should have special training in it is just 
as important as that he should have special training in the use ofthe 
English language. Any high school student who had not studied 
elementary algebra and geometry would be shut out from a proper 
understanding of even the elements of a great many highly impor- 
tant subjects until he had made up his deficiency, a thing not 
always easy to do. 

Moreover, it should be apparent to any one familiar with the 
past history of the sciences and present tendencies in their develop- 
ment, that the applied value of mathematics in all fields of accurate 
knowledge will be ever on the increase. Whenever qualitative dis- 
tinctions are sufficiently analyzed, they are found to be essentially 
quantitative distinctions. Thus the difference between red and 
blue is found after long investigation to be due to a difference in the 
wave lengths of different light rays. Many other examples will 
occur to you that illustrate the same tendency in the progress of 
science. It is this tendency that is ever increasing the number of 


. natural phenomena which are found to be concrete illustrations of 


certain mathematical phenomena, and which are most readily com- 
prehended and worked with by those having mathematical training. 

Space is lacking to speak of all the contributions of mathematics 
to education which I think are peculiar to that subject, but there is 
one further contribution that I feel ought not to be omitted, 
namely the value of mathematics in inculeating a scientific ideal, 
a desire to learn the truth and a respect for the truth. No other 
subject suitable for high school students is, in my opinion, to be 


compared with mathematics, and particularly elementary geom- 


etry, in this respect. This latter subject was, at a propitious mo- 
ment, touched by the hand of a great master, a man who was at the 
same time a great scientist and a great expositor. Euclid has left 
for us a rich heritage of educational material, if we but realize it. 
Here we have a subject whose material is drawn from the every day 
perceptions of any wide-awake child, developed from fundamental 
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principles that : are easily CE Ee in an absolutely rigorous 
and scientific manner. In every subject of human investigation 
the importance of increasing the scientific accuracy of procedure is 
recognized. Scientific methods in all human activities are being 
more and more’insistently demanded. What folly then, when we 
have a perfect model of scientific procedure suitable for high 
school education, to toss it aside and content ourselves with crude 
imitations. I trust, for the sake of progress in scientific method, 
if for nothing else, that we shall not be so foolish. ! 
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Writing Themes for Magazines and 
Newspapers 
N. Atvin Pepersen, Locan, UtTan. 


HENCE are we headed in the teaching of English 
composition ? In no other subject in the curriculum 

W have school men been so lost concerning the aim of. 

the work. As Professor C. H. Ward pointed out* in 
his recent article, we have shifted in this matter 
from accuracy as an objective, to fluency; thence 
to the creating of literary appreciation ; and later on 
to what was termed “self expression.” Nor is the 
end yet. Self expression as an aim is questioned now; and so the 
bewilderment, as to just what we are driving at, persists. 

Naturally the results of such confused instruction have been 
meager. The question has indeed been often asked, “Can writing 
be taught ?”” We have lived to hear Jack London, an author of wide 
acceptance who produced at least one classic, hurl the assertion that 
he had to forget all the English he learned in Stanford University 
before he could write successfully. If he were alone in this atti- 
tude, it would not be so disconcerting; but thousands of students 
who have taken theme courses in the past or who are taking them 
now, acquiesce in the criticism. 

As a case in point, one of Cornell’s creditable graduates said to 
me, in a recent conversation bearing upon this problem: “My 
courses in English succeeded in doing one thing for me: they con- 
vinced me that I could not write.” In enlarging upon his remark, 
he admitted that he had learned a great mass of grammatical and 
rhetorical details ; but he strenuously maintained that, as far as de- 
veloping ability to do creative writing was concerned, the result of 
those courses had been largely negative. I believe this man’s ex- 
perience can be very, very widely duplicated. | 

Successful current writers generally, as a matter of fact, look 
askance upon us who are endeavoring to teach composition; They - 
feel that we are school ma’ams, stilted and pedantic, out of touch 

*“Education” for October, 1917. 
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with real writing; that we don’t know the game as it is actually 


‘played. This in itself ought to stagger every instructor of English 


in the land who feels ‘the truth of the charge and make him look 
about with the idea of getting into the play. Amid such clash of 
opinion we are in very much the same condition as were the ancient 
Israelites. Like them we need a Moses to lead us into the promised 
land, ‘which, in this instance, happens to be that of wise instruction 
in. English composition. 

Ts such guidance at hand? Personally, I see leadership im the 
teacher of journalism, including both magazine and newspaper 
writing. English composition is, under his tuition, struggling to 
reach a new ideal. As far as he is concerned the proverbial aim- 
clouded theme, so barren in its results, has had its day. Conse- 
quently, he doesn’t ask a student to write a paper for or at him with 
the idea of pulling down an “A” or of lifting up dn “E” grade, nor 
for the purpose of developing accuracy, fluency, or self. On the 
contrary he aims at familiarizing the student with the materials 


¥ and methods of current writing as seen all about him in the dailies, 


weeklies, and monthlies, in the hope of developing creative writers. 
Ts this new purpose of greater value as an end in teaching composi- 
tion than those which are in force to-day in the ordinary class in 
English ? If so, it should be adopted there provided it is, also, 
practicable. 

The old ideals, already mentioned, failed largely to stimulate 
the class. Writing with nothing further in view than getting a 
grade or developing some quality like fluency, accuracy, or self 
expression—admirable as these qualities are—is but a tame per- 
formance ; about as monotonous to the student as is drilling to the 
Sammy who sees no prospect of reaching France. 

Mr. Smith, for instance, a student in the old type of English 
class says: “Tomorrow I must write a theme on ‘An Autumn 
Scene,’ ‘My Autobiography,’ ‘Arthur Dimmesdale,’ or the ‘Face of 
My Watch.’” Being a “good” student he carefully avoids, let us 
say, the split infinitive in order to develop accuracy, self expres- 
sion, fluency, or what not. Likewise he studiously uses “shall” 


_ with the first person for simple futurity, and “will” with the sec- 


ond person for volition. All the time he knows, however, that his 
paper will go no further than the instructor, and that his great 
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reward will be—a grade and the rhetorical technique which it rep- 
resents. The student, knowing that ordinary life calls for but little 
of such technique, grows indifferent to the subject. As a motive 
for creative authorship, therefore, it is quite inadequate. 

Mr. Jones, in contrast with Mr. Smith, is an ordinary student 
of composition in College X, where all the theme work, let us sup* 
pose, is on the journalistic basis. He says to himself: “If I can 
find right materials, learn journalistic methods and, at the same 
time, become fluent and correct—two qualities which include 
largely the old aims of the English master—I can write up.my war 
garden with the possibility—a discussion of which follows later in 
the paper—of having the story accepted by some publication,” 
What a difference in the motive power of these two students! Ga 
trast their possible writing futures. 

_ Granted for the time being, at least, that this journalistic ideal 


‘will supply the stimulus we have long needed for getting creative 


results that might spell authorship, note the nature - of the 
instruction. 

In the very beginning the instructor introduces the class to the 
writing game. In order to do this he makes some readjustments: 
the old rhetoric with its rules for the use of the comma and the cap- 
ital—together with other vital details absolutely necessary to a 
writer—is pushed into the background. It does not make a com- 
plete exit, however, but assumes simply a secondary station from 
which it may be conveniently summoned in an emergency. A point, 
possibly a dangling participle, arises in a student’s manuscript, to 
illustrate, that will lessen its chances of acceptance by some publi- 
cation. “Genung” is consequently opened to page 60, Note 2, 
and the point is there and then forever clinched under the white 
heat of a student’s ambition to get into print. 

The current magazine and the newspaper fill the place left va- 
cant by the old text. In scores of the best high schools and colleges, 
students are thus enabled to see what is actually being written and 
sold today. In most cases, however, the reason for this step forward 
by these schools has been to show the students that English compo- 
sition is a living subject, in that it deals with live things. This is 
a commendable idea; but, in addition, the student should by all: 
all means be led to write about such things and in that way him- 
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self. This should be the central purpose of bringing the new ap- 
peal into the English class. 

Consequently no one periodical, like “The Independent” or the 
“Literary Digest,” for instance, should be made the text of the 
year, as is the common practice; for by so doing, only one quality 
of writing is learned. “nee of “The American” magazine is, 
to exemplify, radically different from that of the “New Republic.” 
The conservative method and matter of the “Springfield Republi- 
can” contrast vividly with that of “The San Francisco Examiner.” 
Yet there is art in each type, although it is of a higher order in one 
than in the other. Each is, nevertheless, worth learning. 

‘\. In order to keep before the student such different manifestations 
of current writing, the teacher introduces as texts, various types of 
periodicals so that the novice may see the wide variety of current 
journalistic literature. He may then choose that kind which ap- 
peals to him and for which he is best adapted; or he may aim at! 
them all, at becoming a general utility man. It is probably doubt 
ful whether a writer should limit his literary output to one partic- 
ular kind, thus narrowing his chances of “landing.” A versatile 
author, other things being equal, stands a much better chance of 
recognition, unless of course he be a genius in some particular line. 
Not only does the teacher thus indicate the general scope of the 


field into which he wishes to lead his proteges, but he also shows 


them the variety of the literary art within the covers of single 
types; for here too there is room for wide choice. 

Almost every periodical, to illustrate, uses the aphorism, epi- 
gram, jest, and anecdote. Unfortunately many of them are 
“clipped” and used second hand. But many magazines—“Life,” 
“Judge,” “Everybody’s,” “Smart Set”—and many newspapers 
buy such material. Why should not the witty American student 
enter the humor market? It would help him laugh and grow fat 
and, at the same time possibly, earn money for a new tie or an oc- 
casional small war contribution. 

- Likewise magazines and many newspapers constantly publish the 
brief item giving a bit of information ; a short cut in dictating let- 
ters; a method of saving gasoline—something learned through ex- 
perience or observation that will help others save time and money. 
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Editors are accepting such by the score weekly. Almost everyone 
ought to have some to offer. 

The short article of a few paragraphs, found everywhere, its full- 
grown brother—the long article—the informal personal essay, the 

newspaper report, stories, playlets, poetry—these various forms, 
’ in great demand, if done well, all invite the student to try his hand. 

The field is thus laid out for the class both in general view and 
in detail. The map shows diversity of type not only as to periodi- 
cals but also as to forms within each. Something in this vast field 
ought to appeal to every member enrolled in the class. Some will 
‘be interested in many of the forms; some, in a few; others will 
specialize possibly in one form. Altogether the work should make 
a wide appeal, however, for the teacher indicates that aside from 
the inherent interest in merely constructing such timely exercises, 
the smallest of these forms, if built aright, may bring a dollar 
check ; the larger ones, prices in proportion. 

The class then begins the study of the various forms, in order 
to learn through actual analysis how they must be done. What are 
the characteristics of each? The paragraph item, for instance. One 
such, selected from a current magazine and discussed in class, re- 
veals the following essentials: Straight forward language; in- 
formation of practical, usable nature, short suggestive title; an ef- 
fective opening sentence, and an interesting concluding one. 

Following the discussion the class members construct a para- 
graph item individually. If successful it may mean not only an A 
grade but that the item will be printed ; if not successful enough to 
reach the publishing room, it may still satisfy the requirement of 
the class, or better laboratory, and get a O grade, just as if it were 
an ordinary theme. There seems to be everything to gain and noth- . 
ing to lose. 

So the work goes on from step to step and from form to form. 
The short and the long article, the essay, the news-story, the editor- 
ial, the playlet—each is tried in turn. Current models are first 
analyzed, then the student creates, moulds, shapes for this audience 
or that, for “Collier’s” or “The American,” for a state magazine, 
a city or a village paper. 

Let us now return to our problematic Mr. Jones, who as an aver- 
age student, is learning journalism in College X. What are th 
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actual possibilities of his “landing” with some publication the sup- 
posed war-garden story ? 

Judging from the general quality of students’ writing and from 
the usual reports of editors when student competitions have been 
held, one is likely to conclude that Mr. Jones stands 50 chances to 
1 of being disappointed. It should be remembered, however, that 
these meager results have come from our old system of preparatory 
training in writing. It has been a common experience of stu- 
dents—to which most college graduates’ of the past will testify—to 
go through class after class in English Composition and hear but 
the most casual references, if any at all, to current magazines. And 
if mention was made of the newspaper, it-was done in protest, in 
spite of the fact that the newspaper, as the chief literature of the 
American people, is very important. Instead of being led to mod- 
ern writing, students have played the “Sedulous ape,” as Stevenson 
said, “to Lamb, Haslitt, and Macaulay.” 

In contrast to the handicap of such training as far as getting 
into print is concerned, Mr. Jones will have had direct, specific help 
throughout his college years and possibly also in the high school. 
His courses in composition will have been designed to enable him 
to approach current periodicals in subject matter and style of ex- 
pression. It may be objected that such specific help will not be 
forthcoming since, ordinarily, the teacher is neither a magazine 
nor newspaper man. That, I take it, is a reflection on the teacher 
‘ pather than on the aim herein set forth. If the ideal itself is 
worth while, it is urgent that the teacher acquire speedily the jour- 
nalistic point of view—if not by actual contact and participation, 
then at least by close study. It is indeed doubtful whether a 
teacher who does not know English as it is written to-day has any 
right to attempt to lead a class in composition. 

In estimating the chances Mr. Jones has of getting his story ac- 
cepted it is to be assumed that he has been in a system of training, 
the teachers of which have made sufficient exertion to learn the 
writing game 

It should wld be further remembered in equating Mr. Jones’ possi- 
bilities that he will naturally have been taught by such instructors 
that the competition for acceptance of material is keen, and that in 
the writing world he is pitted, in the main, against men who know 
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how to write and what to write about. As a result, he will not ex 
pect continuous acceptance unless he feels that he is a genius. On 
the contrary he will probably be delighted if he can become even 
<n occasional “volunteer” contributor. This should surely be pos- 
sible, in view of his preparation and also in view of the fact that 
periodicals.are constantly on the lookout for new writers. The At- 
lantic Monthly Company wrote me recently that they publish 
about sixteen articles monthly by different writers, and that the 
staff, being too busy with other work, seldom contribute. They are 
therefore, said the letter, constantly on the watch for new recruits, 
So, no doubt, are various other publications—both newspapers and 
magazines. 

Finally in regard to the possibilities of Mr. Jones, let it be kept 
in mind, that he will not expect, early in the game at least, to lend 
his material in “Collier’s,” or the “New York Times,” although 
he may do so; such cases are on record. But let us grant the <lmost 
impossible excellence of such journals as far as amateurs are con- 
cerned. There is a marked difference, however, between the skill 
required for reaching such journals and that required for getting 
into a state magazine or town paper. The student may be able to 
reach somewhat quickly one of these intermediate standards. 

May I suggest here that considerable opportunity for students in 
this regard would be created by arrangements between state pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers and college teachers whereby 
these periodicals run occasional student pages or columns. Why 
should not the “Tribune,” for instance, have a university column 
every Sunday? This has already been done for some years in cer- 
tain states with great success. Publishers might find it a good in- 
vestment because of the interest it would create in families that 
have children in the college courses. 

But suppose after all Mr. Jones fails of acceptance; doesn’t get 
into print at all. He will then have to content himself with other 
distinct gains that come to him as a result of the training his class 
work has entailed upon him. He'will, for instance, have mastered, 
ag a means to his absorbing end, rhetorical and grammatical de- 
tails—more I believe than under the old system because of greater 
incentive to write. Granting the worst he will still be a gainer. 
His efforts at approaching journalistic standard of excellence will, 
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furthermore, give him added appreciation of different magazines 
and newspapers, the best examples of which he will have analyzed 
in class in order to learn their‘art. The general results of such study 
will contribute much to his daily reading enjoyment and his com- 
mon knowledge of world events and ideas. 

But above all, however, the ordinary student in the journalistic 
class will become, through the training involved in hunting live 
material, thoroughly conscious of the world about him. He will 
learn to look at it; to listen to it; to read about it. As a result, he 
will gradually become conscious of a thousand things of interest 
and beauty. As they crowd through his mind he will subject each 
to careful scrutiny. Has this particular one elements that will in- 
terest some part of humanity ? If so, it may sell. He will thus form 
the habit of living acutely and fully, whereas without such discip- 
line he would likely move about in a world but half realized. 





Emily Bronte—One Hundred Years After 


H. Mrerian Auten, Puriapetpuia, Pa, 


HILE on his campaigns, Napoleon carried, in his pri- 

vate equipage, the books he loved best; likewise 

W the second Prussian Frederick found time, between 
battles and intrigues, to read from favorite authors 

mMesuninge 220 Compose no mean part of the twenty-odd vol- 


strange, therefore, if to-day’s bibliophile, amid uni- 

versal war gloom, seeks excuse for a moment 
or two of forgetfulness among his library shelves with 
some fond literary themory. Such an excuse marks 1918; resting 
in the hundredth anniversary of Emily Bronte’s birth, and many a 
hand will stretch out towards the shelf-lined walls to take down, 
and once again con over, “Wuthering Heights.” 

One will do this for Emily’s sake alone; another because she was 
the sister of the more celebrated though not more gifted Charlotte, 
and this last will inevitably consider-the centenary suggestions in- 
complete without a rereading of “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” Per- 
haps, too, yet unsatisfied; he will let his eye skim the titles*until it 
is arrested by “Agnes Grey” and “The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” 
works of the less talented but, nevertheless, eminently worth-while 
Anne, youngest of the Bronte girls. For dfter all is said and done, 
it is almost impossible to think or speak of these noted women sepa- 
rate and apart, their lives were so deeply grooved together; their 


’ | umes of prose and verse he left behind. It is not 
smiancoune 


mutuality of sympathy so intense and keen. Then, also, the lustre . 


surrounding the Bronte name, fated to remain undimmed through 
passing years, has at its source something even more commanding 
than mere superiority in the world of letters. It is temperament, 
pronounced and magnetic, moulded under the influence of a wild, 
melancholy environment and the shadow of deep, penetrating 
sorrow, which has illuminated sentences and chapters, bringing the 
sisters, themselves, into close human fellowship with the man who 
knows what it means to feel as well as to live. 

The mother of these remarkable girls (they were little more 
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than that when they died) was a frail and delicate woman who 
passed away while they were yet babies, leaving besides, Marie 
and Elizabeth, eldest of the family offspring, and Branwell, the 
one son, born between Emily and Anne: Her married life had cov- 
ered nine not happy years. The husband and father, Reverend 
Patrick Bronte, an austere, selfish recluse, spent most of his time 
locked up in his study where, notwithstanding considerable learn- 
ing, his efforts resulted in nothing more important than ineffective 
poetry, ephemerel tracts, and tedious sermons. The brief periods 
he gave to his wife and family all too often ended in violent dis- 
plays of temper succeeded by prolonged absences with his ascetic 
musings and dusty tomes. The Brontes, then, may be said to have 
had no childhood; very little money was in the chest and their 
early education was undertaken by the head of the house upon 
peculiar, if characteristic, lines. He made nd effort to establish a 
common plane of sympathy, understanding, and affection. Instead 
of bending the knee to youth and the joys that belong to it, this 
solemn, misanthropic curate sought to.make his son and daughters 
old before their time with unwholesome concentration and abstruse 
debates upon the philosophy of life. Rarely, if ever, did the chil- 
dren have playfellows; the isolation of the Bronte home afforded 
few opportunities for society. 

It stood in the village of Haworth, now as then a gray, weird 
sentinel amid the Yorkshire hills and moors. Beyond the strag- 
gling hamlet, neither wood nor river relieved the limitless, treeless 
waste visible on every side. Here and there, the eye caught a stone 
fence, or, perchance, an old mill or inn, but the scene as a whole 
had the aspect of Nature brooding in dull cynicism. White with 
snow in winter, black at midsummer, it was only when spring and 
autumn sprinkled the heather with greens and purples that the mo- 
notony was broken. Larks, cuckoos, linnets, and finches twittered in 
the bushes, wild ducks flew past and white sea mews were occasion- 
ally blown inland, but they made the scene more melancholy, the 
loneliness more lonely by the very incongruity of their songs. The 
vicarage, a two-story double dwelling, set apart, of gray-black stone, 
became additionally grim and solitary by the close proximity of a 
graveyard. The nearest building, a half-mile away, was the “Black 
Bull,” where weak, tippling Branwell spent many days of his pur* 
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poseless career. It was in these surroundings that Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne abode during the greater part of their existence. 
Here they saw Marie and Elizabeth breathe their last; here the dis- 
sipated brother, after inflicting sorrow upon himself and them, 
passed from darkness into light, and here, too, Charlotte beheld 
the two beloved companions, through most of life’s fitful journey, 
sicken and die before the world was prepared to recognize the 
genius both possessed. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti once wrote, “I have been greatly inter- 
ested in ‘Wuthering Heights,’ but it is a fiend of a book.” Yet it 
evidenced the logical effect of abnormal association upon such a na- 
ture as was Emily’s. She wrote the romance because she was com- 
pelled to do so: the force and fire within her burst all bonds to ex- 

epress themselves on paper—and stroke after stroke was laid on 
blackly, with never a relieving high-light. In this, Emily’s work 
differed from Charlotte’s. There is a distinct vein of sadness in all 
that emanates from the pen of the latter, but palpable touches of 
humor abound as well. Her stories give the impression of a per- 
sonality hypersensitive to a degree, yet one in which a germ of mel- 


, ancholy is subordinated to the fascination felt in exercising keen 


powers of observation over everything vital. She was interested in 
the action of the drama being played around her rather than in 
the psychology of it. 

Jane Eyre, not overlooking Lucy Snowe, in “Villette,” is her © 
best portrait of herself. In the book bearing the former name-title, 
the experience of the heroine at the charity school, Lowood Insti- 
tution, told with a Dickensian commingling of pathos and humor, 
were the author’s own at Cowan’s Bridge, while in little Helen 
Burns, a pupil there, her sister Maria finds faithful reflections. 
Taciturn Grace Poole, with her pipe, is a clever sketch of such 
nondescript, middle-class character as abounds in all country-sides, 
but much in the delineation of Rochester is supposed to have been 
suggested by Thackeray whom Charlotte greatly admired. The 
beloved, whimsical figure of Paul Immanuel in “Villette” had as 
prototype Monsieur Heger, the professor of rhetoric in the Kue 
d’Isabelle school at Brussels, where the authoress spent two ‘happy 
years. Rose and Jessie Yorke, too, in “Shirley,” were drawn from 
the Misses Taylor, schoolfellows during part of her sojourn there. 
Shirley Kuldar was Emily, though, in fond fancy, painted with a 
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background of prosperity and comparative sunshine, Many of the 


incidents connected with the child of fiction, however, happened to 


the living girl: Shirley’s way of sitting on a rug, reading, with arm 


around her rough bulldog’s neck ; her calling to a strange dog run- 


ning past, with hanging head and lolling tongue, to give it a 
draught of water, its maddened snap at her, the stern presence of 
mind which carried her to the kitchen and the pressure of a hot 
iron upon the bitten place and, finally, complete silence until every 
danger was past—all are true records from the sister’s life. The 
night attack on the mill and the attempted assassination of the 
owner, so thrillingly narrated in this same novel, were actual York- 
shire occurences. 

As one turns the pages of Emily Bronte’s only novel and reads 
her few poems, he looks in vain for any concern in men and objects 
as correlative factors of the social fabric. As such she cared for 
them not at all. Human associations, outside of her immediate 
family circle were neither sought nor encouraged. Whilé the elder 
sister gained inspiration from the moving currents around her, the 
younger created entirely from intense subjective analysis, albeit 
the main theme of her great book was undoubtedly suggested by a 
love episode in the life of her brother. Passion peopled her world 
and sensation colored its scenery. Had Locke and Kant lived in 
the era graced by these two utterly dissimilar exponents of expres- 
sion, they might well have pointed to them as abundantly illustrat- 
‘ing the workings of their respective schools of philosophy, material- 
istic and idealistic. Emily comes closer to Edgar Allan Pope in 
temperament, conception, and spontaneity of utterance than any 
other who has ever written. Here and there will be found a sug- 
gestion of Thomas Hardy or, again, of Coleridge, but the prevail- 
ing power in her work is the wild, mystic spirit that pervades “The 
Fall of the House of Usher.” 

“Wuthering Heights” centers around the love of Heathcliff 
and Catherine Earnshaw, though as individuals the actors, them- 
selves, are dwarfed by a veritable personification of the fierée, 
panther-like yearning of the one, menacing all that opposes it, and 
the wild, restless response of the other. It is a moorland psychol- 
ogy of love and hate rather than a story. On her death bed, Cath- 
erine abandons every thought of peace in the hereafter apart from 
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Heathcliff, declaring she will come for him and bind him to’an 
eternal union. To the joyless, malignant man there now remains 
only the hope that she will come. In this he continues to live; in the 
belief that it is realized he dies, with the shadow of a smile creep- 
ing over the gloom of his face. So competent an authority as Swin- 
burne says of this book, “The whole work is not more incomparable 
in the effect of its atmosphere or landscape than in the peculiar 
note of its wild and bitter pathos; but most of all isit unique in the 
special and distinctive character of its passion. The love, which ~ 
devours life itself, which devastates the present and desolates the 
future with unquenchable and ranging fire, has nothing less pure in 
it than flame or sunlight. And this passionate and ardent chastity 
is utterly and unmistakably spontaneous and unconscious. Not till 
the story is ended, not till the effect of it has been thoroughly ab- 
sorbed and digested, does the reader even perceive the simple and 
natural absence of any grosser element, any hint or suggestion of a 
baser alloy in the ingredients of its human emotion than in the 
splendor of lightning, or the roll of a gathered: wave.” 

The author was twenty-eight when this book was written—just 
two years before she died. As Coleridge came under the. spell of 
German romance and expression, so did she during the six months 
spent at the Rue d’Isabelle with Charlotte. The grotesque, de- 
moniac element in Hoffman’s tales particularly appealed to her 
then and all through her after life. Add a passionate love for music 
and an ability to make the piano reflect her every mood, and one. 
has revealed all the extraneous inducement needed by a nature like 
Emily Bronte’s to color existence with her dreams. She talked 
little and, more oftert than not, preferred to be alone, yet Mon- 
sieur Heger, even in those earlier days, was singularly attracted to 
her and did not hesitate to declare that, in genius, imagination, 
and power, Emily was Charlotte’s superior. 

Glancing casually, for a first time, at that tall, slender, grace- 
ful figure, crowned with lovely dark brown hair and looking 
queenly in one of her “best dresses,” an’ observer would not have 
immediately suspected her unusual individuality and gifts. Only 
three or four persons, outside of Charlotte and Anne, were ever per- 
mitted to knock at the door of her real self, and even these ad- 
vanced little further than the threshold. Only in the companion- 
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ship of the two she loved best on earth was any inclination to un- 
mask made manifest, and this unveiling, unintermittingly, proved 
but partial. As they sat around the table of an evening, each writ- 
ing her story and each lending hand in the other’s work, the crea- 
tor of Heathcliff was apt to show, in whitening face, set mouth, and 
large, questioning eyes, glistening as they varied from dark grey 
to blue, something of the tumultuous emotions struggling for out- 
let. They saw her; too, as she quietly went about her household 
duties, cooking and dusting ,yet always keeping paper and pencil 
by her side with which to jot down a passing thought. 

But every chance she got, Emily, clad in unconventional garb, 
was off for the moors, whistling to her dogs and hastening onward 


' with great strides. Nature she loved superlatively, arid the wider 


and fiercer she found it the closer was the affinity. Indeed, all her 
movements had the lithe beauty of the untamed animal which held 
for her such curious satisfaction. Exquisite tenderness, however, 
Was a main characteristic in this anomalous grouping; it was no 
unusual sight to see the girl coming home across the dark heath 
carrying in her hands a wounded bird or rabbit, talking softly to 
it the while. A personality such as hers could never be fully un- 
derstood, as she herself surely felt when she wrote: 


_— 


“So stood I, in Heaven’s glorious sun, 
And in the glare of Hell, 
My spirit drank a mingled tone, 
Of seraph’s song and demon’s moan, 
What my soul bore, my soul alone 
Within itself may tell!” 


The year 1848 was closing in, when Branwell was laid in his 
grave. Emily had long been suffering from the family inherit- 
ance, consumption, and the demise of her brother, whom she had 
ever viewed with compassion and solicitude, hastened her own end. 
She passed into the great unknown towards the close. of December 
and the manner of her death was not disconsonant with the strange- 
ness of her life. She died standing upright, in the little parlor at 
Haworth, with one hand leaning upon the table. 








The Relation of Instruction to Discipline 


Watrer H. Youne, A. M., SuperiInTenDENT oF Sconoots, 
St. Jonnssvury, VT. 


TIT. 
School Discipline. 


SE HAVE seen how school management prepares the 

: way for self-control by removing possibilities of fric- 

W tion. The government is reasonable, firm and well- 

administered. The pupil is satisfied with it in the 

same way that the average American citizen is sat- 

isfied with his government. The latter lives and 

moves within certain limitations; yet these restric: 

tions are for his welfare, and he recognizes them as 

such. In no way do the laws of his country tend to make him a bad 

citizen ; they regulate good conduct, do not cause mischievous con* 

duct, and punish evil doing. | 

Thus the way is prepared for the second great faetor in securing 

right discipline, namely instruction. Instruction and manage- 

ment are closely related. Without good instruction, management 

becomes formal, deadening; without good management instrue- 

tion is less effective, in many cases well-nigh impossible. We shall 

see that the character of the instruction has a powerful effect upon 

discipline ; for the child who is interestedly — will furnish 
little or no trouble in school. 


Interest and Discipline. 


In the present series of articles on School Discipline we have 
sought the positive and constructive elements which enter into good 
discipline. We dwelt at length upon the ideal of discipline, and 
upon school management. Now we are to discuss interest in its re- 
lation to conduct. This is the vital point of the whole matter. For 
unless a teacher can really interest the pupil he will have difficulty 
in holding him to his work. ,We have emphasized those conditions 
which make for good conduct, and without which self-control on 
the part of the pupil becomes difficult. Our desire has been’ to point 
the way to the accomplishment of two objects: first, make the gen — 
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eral school conditions so nearly perfect that they do not and can- 
not become a source of irritation to the right-thinking boy or girl; 
second, get at the heart of the pupil through his work. By doing 
these two things the teacher of even fair personality will have a 
well-organized, wide-awake and well-disciplined school. 


“ Enthusiasm. 


One of the essential characteristics of good instruction is enthus- 
iasm on the part of the teacher. He must show that he enjoys the 
subject, that he is filled to over-flowing with it, and desires to im- 
part it to his class. If he lacks this enthusiasm. his instruction 
will be lifeless and uninteresting. No matter how well he may 
know the details of the subject matter, without enthusiasm the re- 
sults will not rise above mediocre. \ 

Now enthusiasm does not mean gush or twaddle or maudlin sen- 
timent. It does not mean that the teacher work himself into a state 
of ecstacy over what he is doing, and in this way produce a pass- 
ing emotion. It must not be “made out of whole cloth ;” it must 
be genuine. He cannot fool his children. - They can tell with start- 
ling accuracy whether his interest is real or assumed. The teacher, 
in other words, must be really alive to the subject he is teaching, 
and the life here as elsewhere must be real life. As life begets life, 
so enthusiasm begets enthusiasm on the part of the pupil. Alas! 
It is equally true that indifference begets indifference. _ 

What has been said of instruction holds equally true with regard 
to other activities. The teacher should enter enthusiastically into 
the games, play and life of his pupils. This is especially true in 
the upper grammar grades and in the high schools which support 
athletic and social organizations. To be known as a “good sport” 
and an easy mixex will gain the support of red-blooded virile boys 
and girls. 


Knowledge of the Subject. 


Pupils like to look upon their teacher as infallible. They are 
content if he acknowledges ignorance where he cannot be reason- 
ably expected to be informed. But to err in judgment, or to make 
too many mistakes, or to show undue ignorance, undermines confi- 
dence and destroys the influence of the teacher. Often a college 
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graduate will be called upon to teach a subject with which he is un- 
familiar. If he merely keeps ahead of the class during the year 
he cannot expect to arouse much interest. He should of course pre- 
pare his lessons day by day, planning.each day’s work, but he should 
not rest until he has a@arger. grasp of the subject as a whole. When 
the writer began to teach the classics he spent five or six hours in 
preparation of each day’s recitations, although he had a very fair 
knowledge of the subject-matter beforehand. 

No teacher can display ignorance of a subject and still hope to 
hold the respect of pupils and parents. Mistakes in working exam- 
ples, errors in spelling, mispronunciation of words, omission of 
punctuation marks, are faults which a pupil cannot forgive and 
which usually lead to doubt, distrust and suspicion. Soon the use- 
fulness of the careless teacher is impaired, the pupils question his 
every statement whether in regard to studies or discipline; he loses 
the confidence of the community, and is obliged to seek another 
position. 


Interest and Attention. 


We must distinguish carefully between interest and attention. 
The former has a permanent value, it reaches far beyond the im- 
mediate’recitation, it leads the pupil into new avenues of research ; 
the latter is transitory and ephemeral, exerting no permanent influ- 
ence. It is comparatively easy for a short time to secure attention 
by the “brass band” and “fireworks” methods, but these have, their 
decided limitations: Some years ago the writer heard a music 
teacher give her first lesson to a school. By means of a simple 
story she was able to gain undivided attention. Unfortunately she, 
was not able later to interest the pupils, and the results of her in- 
struction were poor. 

Genuine interest therefore is absorbing-and abiding. It leads to 
initiative on the part of the pupil, who will seek to apply outside of 
school the knowledge he has gained within the school. . 


How to Secure Interest: 


Interests are of two kinds, immediate and remote. The value of 
the former is realized at once; the latter looks forward to some fu- 
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ture satisfaction. The solution of a problem in arithmetic or the 
translation of a page of Caesar affords an immediate satisfaction. 
If, however, that solution looks forward to a future interest, it has 
a remote value. Efforts of the pupil should be directed as far as 


‘possible to remote or future interests. 


In order that the pupil may be interested, the work in hand must 
be so presented that it will appeal to him. It must touch his know]l- 
edge and experience and awake a response within his soul. Then 
the stimulus to effort is from within, spontaneous. Nearly every 
boy will work long and hard when the task is to his liking. More- 
over if a boy is really interested in one or two subjects, that inter- 
est will usually carry over into the other studies. The new knowl- 
edge must be correlated with his previous knowledge, the new and 
the old making one complete body of information or experience, 
He who calls into action all of a pupil’s education and training in 
attacking a new situation, a new lesson, a new problem, will find 
interest increased many fold and an eager response which will 
arouse its possessor to sustained activity. 

Among some of the devices which may properly be used to arouse 
immediate interest are games, spelling matches, contests.of various 
kinds, keeping records of daily progress, seating arrangement, ete. 
These are very desirable in drill work for they enliven what would 
ordinarily be considered drudgery. To employ the same form of 
drill for any great length of time becomes monotonous, irksome ; 
consequently there is need of change. The teacher should appeal 
to thé dull or slow boy to improve upon his previous record. -He 
should give such a pupil all the encouragement possible both in and 
out of school. 

* Yet it is possible to carry such devices too far. Page, in his 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, sounds a note of warning: 

“There is probably no greater mistake in education, than that of 
raising in school an artificial excitement, which may aid perhaps 
in securing better recitations but which will do nothing toward put- 
ting the mind into such a state, that it will press on in the pursuit 
of knowledge even after the living teacher has closed his labors.” 


| Motwation. 
~ How is right appeal to be made? The preceeding discussion has 
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led up to the crux of the whole matter. We must go back of inter- 
est to the motive. If we can get at the heart of the boy or girl, 
touch the source of action, the desired results, namely application, 
study, well-prepared lessons, permanent interest and enthusiasm, 
and good conduct, will surely follow. The pupil will no longer 
feel like a galley-slave nor be driven to his task. He will look for- 
ward to the preparation of assigned lessons not as a drudgery and a 
task to be shirked, but with eagerness and anticipation, like an 
athlete about to compete in a game, or a race-horse impatiently 
awaiting the signal to start. The recitatiqn will be full of pleas- 
ure ; for when motivation is internal and from within, the pupil’s 
energy is self-directed. He looks upon his studies not as play nor 
as drudgery, but as real, worth-while work. 

The length of this paper will not permit a full discussion of mo- 
tives and motivation. Some of the motives used by teachers may be 
condemned, others commended. Just a few words concerning the 
latter class ; for only right motivation on the part of the pupil will 
lead to the results we desire. 

In the primary grades the approval of the teacher or parent 
serves as a powerful motive. The element of play may be used, 
and games and contests employed. In drill work, which does not 
appeal to the average boy or girl in itself, the realization of the 
practical need leads the older pupil to perform the task cheerfully. 
He must know his multiplication table, his Latin conjugations, 
and the events and dates of history, in order to use these facts later. 
’ The teacher may urge the laggard on by appealing to his pride so 
that he will keep up with the other members of his class, 

A higher motive than these is that emulation which leads the 
individual to surpass himself, “which compares his present condi- 
tion with what he would be—with what he should be, and ‘for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth to those 
which are before he presses toward the mark for the prize.’ Fur- 
ther, every child has a desire to be useful, to advance. This inher- 
‘ ent impulse should be aroused. Above all, the teacher should strive 
to implant in the pupil a love of knowledge which will enable him 
to experience the joy that comes from the acquisition of it. 
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Instruction and Motivation. 


a50 much for the abstract statement of motivation. The teacher 
must apply the principles concretely and individually with the pu- 
pils whom he teaches. His aim should be to make the work so at- 
tractive and inviting that the child not only becomes absorbed in 
what he is doing, but continually thirsts for more knowledge. This 
can be accomplished only by intelligent, enthusiastic and skillful 
effort. Clear-cut definite instruction with abundant illustration 
and with constant application, always appeals to pupils. Especially 
is this true with those high schools students who have difficulty in 
_ interpreting the written page, and consequently make slow prog- 
ress. These boys and girls have their rights; while not brilliant or 
quick to learn, they are usually solid and substantial in character, 
‘and will make excellent citizens. Many a so-called dunce has de- 
veloped into a«world leader. There should be no place for the 
teacher who tries to make a record with a few bright pupils at the 
expense of the less gifted. 

The so-called socialized recitation, or problem method, while 
merely an adaptation of what all good teachers do, may be used 
successfully in securing motivation. This form of recitation has 
its possibilities both for good and for harm. Under a skillful 
teacher, and not carried too far, it adds new interest and zest to 
school work. 


: 
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Sources of Motivation. 


The impulses to a noble and useful life, to thorough scholarship 
and to a high sense of obligation to duty, may come from within, 
from heredity, we may call it, or they may be stimulated from 
without. The latter is true of the vast majority of men and women ; 
they have responded to the sympathetic touch of some strong per- 
sonality, or to the influence of some good book embodying inspira- 
tion and eternal truth, or to a cataclysmic experience which turned 
their lives into new and better channels. 

- So far as pertains to the present discussion, there are two chief 
sources of motivation ; the personality of the teacher and the influ- 
ence coming through the subjects taught. The former is far-reach- 
ing and permanent. Those of us who have set under the teaching 
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of a great personality, whether in school or college, will testify to 
its grip upon our purposes and aims in life. The noble ideals of 
the teacher begat in us a desire to emulate, to grow into his 
likeness. 

We have already touched upon the subject of teaching person- 
ality, and will discuss it more at length in a subsequent paper. We 
turn now to instruction as a source of motivation. 

This is a wide field if properly used. The teacher however 
should avoid “preaching” and drawing moral conclusions—ithe 
pupils will do that. He has the opportunity to bring the youthful 
soul in direct contact with the greatest thoughts of the greatest 
men and women, indirectly therefore with the greatest personali- 
ties. Reading and literature, if rightly taught, exert a powerful 
influence upon the student. The great dramas, the noblest poems, 
works of fiction and art, lift one out of and beyond one’s self into 
a higher realm ; they create within us love for the true and thebeau- 
tiful. History also should be more than a knowledge of fact and a 


. memorizing of dates; it should be vital, life-giving, inspiring; na- 


ture-study and science are fascinating and enchanting subjects of- 
fering numerous opportunities for securing motivation. In short, 
every subject in the curriculum should be so presented as to inspire 
the learner with high ideals and noble purposes. 

We wish to close this paper with a quotation from Engleman’s 
“Moral Education :” 

“The young teacher may already be asking herself; “What is the 
secret of good discipline? And how may it be attained? The an- 
swer is ‘There is no secret; and no rules can be laid down which 
will work equally well for all teachers.’ (But the best guarantee 
of good discipline is an enthusiastic well-prepared teacher, inter- 
ested in the subjects she is to teach; interested, too, in boys and 
girls; skillful in the conduct of her recitations, and no less skill- 
ful in assigning worth-while tasks.) It is the idle child who causes . 
trouble; and it is the child whose tasks seem to have no particular 
importance other than to keep him busy that first becomes idle, and 
then busy with trouble-making.” 
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General Pershing at the Tomb of La Fayette 


Lorena PEpParRD, GLENDALE, OHIO. 


“La Fayette, we have not forgotten. 
We—are—here.” , 


America sends answer, 

- America decrees — 
That Liberty not now shall perish from the earth, 
Trampled, torn to shreds and vanquished by the Hun. 
That Liberty may still endure, 
America has come; 
Remembering, she has come. 


Yes, remembering the day 

When France fared Yorth 

Young Liberty to save; 

When a German king, on an English throne— 

True to the genius of his Fatherland— 

Had sought to stamp his will, by force, 

Upon a people destined to be free, 

Determined to be free, 

Yet all but crushed beneath the ruthless heel of Might; 
In that dark hour, 

La Fayette, Rochambeau, 

Champions of Liberty, and chivalrous sons of France, 
You came. 

And to the cause of Right 

Your strong, brave swords were pledged. 


And Right prevailed, as ever Right must do, 
When Evil, in the guise of Might, assails. 


And so, 

Sweet Liberty was born 

To dwell among the sons of men; 

To strike the shackles from the slave; 

To hurl the oppressor from his throne; 

And Freedom bring to all men everywhere. 
- La Fayette, for this you came. 


OMNES RR OE I  IELTE MO 


And now, once more, is Liberty assailed, 

And, bleeding, sinks beneath the fiendish blows 
Of hellish infamy enthroned. 

And while you fought, brave England by your side, 
We slept. 


a 
*We have had a few reprints made Of this patriotic poem, thinking that some schools may wish to 
obtain copies for use in the schoolroom. Pus.isuers oF EpucaTIOoN. 
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Not knowing— 
Oh believe! 
_ We did not comprehend. 
We did not dream that men we deemed were civilized 
Could sell themselves to Satan and his work; 
And set themselves to strangle Liberty ; 
‘And make of men and women slaves; 
And trample all the laws of God and man into the dust, 
As they have done, 
For lust of power. 


But now, at last, we know, and so, 
La Fayette, we are here. 


And more of us are coming, 

And still more; 

The best and bravest of our land, 

Our strong young men, with fearless hearts, 
And visions of a world made free— 

Forever free from ruthless Hun and all his kind. 


Across the sea long lines of ships, 

Long sinuous lines and ever longer lines, 

Are speeding o’er the mine-strewn deep; 

Through seas that reek with submarines— 

Lurking, skulking, death-dealing monsters of the deep, 
Waiting, ever waiting for their prey— 

Still through them speed the ships, 

And safely cross. 


Aye, safely cross, 

For lo! an unseen Pilot 

Leads the way. : 

“La Victoire’* sails on before, and safely 
Leads us through. 


And she shall lead 

Unto another Victory, 

The Victory that waits, 

Delayed, because we have delayed, 

But still the Victory that waits 

For Right to conquer ruthless Might, 

As Right has done, and Right must ever do. 


La Fayette, we have not forgotten, and 
We—are—here. 


#(“La Victoire” is the ship on which La Fayette crossed to America.) 





A Model School Savings Bank 


Herman J. Sonnenserc, Manuatran, N. Y. 
NOTE:—The Editor has received and is glad to pass on to the readers of Education the 
Sollowing communication, in the belief that it will prove suggestively helpful. 

Dear Editor: I am enclosing a report of the Savings Bank of P. 
S. No. 14 Manhattan, for the year ending June 29, 1918. This 
bank was organized February 20, 1911, and has since become the 
model for many of the best school banks throughout the country. In 
the seven years of its existence with the constant encouragement 
of the principal and the loyal co-operation of the teachers, it has 
saved for its depositors over and above all withdrawals, more than 
fifty-one thousand dollars. The bank report speaks for itself. I 
would ‘particularly call your attention to its helpfulness to the gov- 
ernment at this critical time. Our school bank with its 2,151 de- 
positors whose savings over and above all withdrawals amount to 
more than $51,000 has been of inestimable value in our Liberty 
Bond drives. 

The habit of thrift which has been cultivated by the School 
Bank needed only a slight stimulus to become a powerful influence 
in the service of the government. Accustomed to save, the children 
and parents expanded the scope of the School Bank into an insti- 
tution through which they could not only save, but also help the 
government. At the same time that the child brought money for 
his bank account he also brought a deposit on his bond. And later, 
along with his regular weekly savings he continued to bring his 
weekly payments on the bond. Where the time and convenience 
for dealing with a general bank were lacking and seemed an almost 
insurmountable barrier, the assistance given by the School Bank 
in selling the bonds and in receiving weekly payments thereon 
opened an avenue for a great many of our constituents to become 
subscribers to the several Liberty Loans. Thus, the School Bank 
with which they have been thoroughly familiar has become the 
agency through which they deal with their rich partner and great 
protector—The American government. Here also, we had the op- 
portunity of re-enforcing the habit of stricter economy and greater 
thrift. No sooner did the School Bank undertake the sale of War 
Saving Stamps and Liberty Bonds than our depositors came to 
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draw their savings for the purpose of investing them in War Sav- 
ing Stamps and Liberty Bonds. We explained to the children that 
the government wanted’ the money in savings banks to be left un- 
disturbed, but that they were to be more economical and with the 
additional savings buy War Savings Stamps and Bonds.. In almost 
" every instance our depositors allowed the savings to remain in the 
bank and bought bonds too. Not a single-person was kept from 
buying the bonds by these measures; and in many cases, when the 
depositors fully grasped the underlying thrift idea of the govern- 
ment, they subscribed for much larger amounts. The thought that . 
encouraged many investors who otherwise were rather chary about 
ability to make payments was the knowledge that if the worst came 
to the worst there was always something to fall back on in the 
School Bank. ; 

In the Red Cross drive the School Bank again showed its pow- 
erful influence for good. Accustomed to the habit of saving, the 
larger demand brought forth a spirit of ter sacrifice, and in a 
very little time our school was enabled t6 win the 100 per cent. 
Junior Red Cross Membership. The classes that showed the great- 
est interest in the bank not only were among the first to get their 
100 per cent. subscription but went way over the top, in some cases 
reaching as high as 150 per cent. Our entire subscription was 
raised by direct contribution by our children, so that we did not 
have to resort to sales, exhibits, or other comparatively wasteful 
forms of raising money. This we attribute in a large measure— 
since our neighborhood is comparatively poor—to the valuable les- ~ 
sons of thrift inculeated by our Savings Bank of P. S. 14. 


Some of the war activities of the Pupils and Teaching Corps of 
P. S. 14, in which the School Bank proved a helpful factor: 


Red Cross Membership—The entire school—over 100 per cent. 
Soldiers’ Relief—100 per cent. more than quota. 


War Savings Stamps—June 26 $8,202.10 


LIBERTY LOAN BONDS. 
First Liberty Loan: 
Face value of bonds sold by Teachers and Pupils .... 6,350.00 
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Second Liberty Loan: » 
Face value of bonds sold by Teachers and Pupils ..... 74,400.00 
H Third Liberty Loan: 
if No. of applications obtained by School, 2,127. 
| Genome 00 Nee GON: a5 ns Pe. Oo ee cine kee es 193,450.00 
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Trusting this will prove of interest to your readers, I am, 
‘ Very sincerely yours, 


os Herman J. SONNENBERG, 
H || School Bank Manager. 
; HS i 
: 


THE REPORT. 
Savings Bank of P.S, No. 14. 225 East Twenty-seventh street, 


New York City. Dr. Herman J. Sonnenberg, school bank man- } 
ager; Dr. George L. Wentz, principal. : , 
Net savings over and above all withdrawals, 
| ip OO Wer IUME C5 ccs. le a ek We eds A $51,565.94 
i REPORT FOR THE YEAR JUNE 29, 1917 TO 
i JUNE 28, 1918. 
it) 1. Balance to credit of Savings Bank of Public | 
1h. School 14 in Depository Bank, June 28, 1917 .. $3,097.13 
Hel 2.‘ Amount received from depositors during the 
NO NEE oes Sbidies SoG bas Cy oes wate vs 11,029.65 
. 3. a se $14,126.78 ; 
: | 4, Amount withdrawn by depositors during the year 4,824.79 
‘ ——$_$_$___. 
/ 5. Net amount to credit of depositors June 28, 1918 $9,301.99 
6. Transferred to Pupils’ Individual Accounts in 


. i Depository Bank during the yar (406 accounts— ‘ 
| ee Gs WORE nce ek: Sas Seb OEE TT ON 6,258.16 


catheters 


7. Balance due depositors June 28, 1918 ........ $3,043.83 


en 





ee en 
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. . 8 Balance to credit of Savings Bank of P. S. 14 De- 
B pository Bank, June 28, 1918 ..2..........4-. 3,043.83, 


9 Checks issued but not yet paid by Depository Bank 3,706.18 


10 + Balance to credit of Savings Bank of € S.14as ~ ' 
1g So dn ele $6,750.01 


shown by Pass Book, June 28, 1918 
11.. Number of depositors in School ak June 
BO, TORT icin Ne asle Sodio ae kg 5 ane ae 2,139: 
12. Number of new accounts opened during the year 322 
13. Number of accounts closed during the year..... 310 
14. Number of depositors in School Bank, June 
969900. §i 204.25 cd ae A ee 2,151 . 
15. Average to the credit of each account in the School a 
; | | Bik 18). KAR Aaa $4.32 
. 16. Number of School depositors in Depository Bank, 
| co? Fine 89, ST. eee ee ee 1,281 
i 17. Number of School eens in Depository Bank, \ 
eile, SE TPIE oo. dae cakadesed cede? epee 1,423 
18. Amount on Pupils’ accounts in Depository Bank, 
Ore BO, TOLT a. tra ec opiaait and ace hide alein hein $42,263.95 
19. Amount on Pupils’ accounts in Depository Bank, 
. dune, 28, 1918. .iciss tense ankawareranes $48,522.11 
i’ 20. Number of Pupils on register, June 28,1918 ... 2,660 
21. Net amount saved for depositors over and above 
all withdrawals, June 28, 1918 .............. $51,565.94 
Herman J. SONNENBERG, 
; | School Bank Manager. 
Grorer L. Hentz, : 


Principal. 
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Play Sesuios in Utah 


Frank R. Arnotp, Proressor or Moprern Lanevuaaes, STATE 
AericuLtuRAL Co.ttecs, Logan, Uran. ' 
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HE state colleges of North Dakota and of Utah have 

; established play service bureaus as part of their ex- 
T tension activities. Tliese offer to the country school . 

teacher a valuable souree of practical information 

which will give her an opportunity to render impor- 

| tant service to the community. Some one in every 
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community must be a link between the wells of 
learning and experience of the higher schools and the 
needs of the community. This human hyphen is usually a leader 
of some sort; whether school teacher, county agent, home demon- 
strator, or club worker, it matters little so long as the higher 
schools are brought into human contact with society at large. 
When the Boston Transcript in,the spring of 1916 described the 
play service at the Agricultural College of North Dakota it not 
only chronicled an interesting bit of dramatic history, but it spread 
abroad a stimulating idea for the extension workers of other 
states to adopt and develop. As yet it has not penetrated New 
- England, but at the Agricultural College of Utah it was adopted 
immediately and took the form of a Community Service Bureau 
with the slogan, “More. Brains in Country Amusements.” They 
might just as well have taken the device of “down with the slap- 
stick,” for the main object of the play service in Utah was to intro- 
duce a better class of plays into the clubs, schools, and country 
towns of the State. The main idea in Dakota seems to be that the 
life of the country districts is monotonous and sordid and that any 
form of dramatic entertainment is preferable to the drab dullness 
of a country life without dramatic joys. Thanks to the admirable 
young peoples’ organizations of the Mormon church which directs 
all the pleasures of the Utah country towns, the State has always 
been full of dramatic clubs ever since pioneer days. Then, too, 
each ward meeting house has an amusement hall with a stage. And 
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when you realize that there are very few scattered farms in Utah 
but as compact a village life as is to be found in Europe you see 
readily that conditions are ideal for amateur dramatics and that 
country life in Utah is not monotonous. You have the church clubs, 
school clubs, and women’s clubs; you have a hall. that costs 
nothing, if you belong to the established church, and everyone does ; 
and best of all you have your audience within easy reach and ama- 
teur players who do not object to rehearsing on Sunday. 

The only thing lacking is the play. And there.is no more gigan- 
tic task than to pick out a suitable play, whether in New England 
or in Utah. Usually the clubs have sent to a costuming house in Salt 
Lake City or Chicago asking for some plays from which to make 
a selection and the result has been that maudlin melodrama of the 
most mawkish variety and slapstick farce have become firmly estab- 
lished as the only dramatic specimens worthy of amateurs and so 
the first year of the college play service was spent in trying to con- 
vince amateurs that plays like “Quinneys” or “Milestones’’ are su- 
perior to “The Silver King,” and that “Hobson’s Choice” is a 
better farce than “What Happened to Jones.” The Community 
Service Bureau has sent out for the past two years a list of the 
plays it recommended for various occasions and offered to lend 
them free of charge to any school or responsible organizaton. It 
has also preached the principle on which the success of the Lake 
Forest Players, is based, that amateurs are most successful in new 
plays that no one has seen and are less boring in one act plays than 
in long ones. Especially adapted to women’s clubs as being full of 
home spirit the list recommended the short plays of George Paston, 
such as “The Parent’s Progress,” ‘Tilda’s New Hat” and “Feed 
the Brute;” also Brighouse’s “Lonesome Like” and the “Scaring 
off of Teddy Dawson ;” Zona Gale’s “The Neighbors” and one or 
two of the one act plays of Stanley Houghton as well as those of 
Mary Aldis and Gertrude Jennings. You would expect plays like 
“Feed the Brute” and “The Drama Class of Tanaka” to be most 
pleasing to women, but the first takes much better with the mas- 
culine side of the audience and the latter shows women’s clubs in 
too ridiculous a light for women to enjoy playing it. For longer 
plays the list recommends Clyde Fitch’s “Nathan Hale,” George 
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Paston’s “The Naked Truth,” besides “Fanny and the Servant 
Problem” and Swan’s “Her Own Money.” 

‘A difficult thing to do is to pick out a suitable play for high 
schools and though “Nathan Hale” has perhaps filled the bill as 
well as any this war year, it leaves much to be desired. The Drama 
League has issued a long list of high school plays which is a very 
poor thing in comparison with its admirable list of plays for ama- 
teurs prepared by Professor Clapp. Probably the high school list 
is so unsatisfactory because the plays don’t exist. 

You don’t mold the dramatic taste in one year but you make a 
beginning. The college play service lent the first year about 90 
plays; and the second year, 125; but it has not yet downed melo- 
drama. And yet the dowhright truthfulness and humanity of little 
plays like “Feed the Brute,” and “Lonesome Like” do make an ap- 
peal to simple, sincere people everywhere. When the college played 
“Milestones” before an audience of 1000 country fathers and 
mothers gathered from all over the State at a Farmers’ Round-Up 
and Housekeepers’ Conference the truth and beauty of the play 
touched everyone and gave a valuable lesson in mutual forbearance 
of one generation for angther. And the sarfie audience thefollowing 
year enjoyed Shaw’s sallies in “Pygmalion” even more than did 
the College students when it was played to them.. But the most 
popular play lent by the College Service Bureau is a farce which 
owes its origin to Mark Twain’s paper on how he became the editor 
of an agrircultural paper.’ The play was written by a Frenchman, 
Gabriel Timmory, and under the title of the “Chicago Farmer” 
ran for months at the Grand Guignol in Paris. Thowgh it is a far 
ery from Paris to Utah, the play was translated and adapted to 
Utah conditions and makes an admirable American two act play of 
agricultural journalism, a farce it is true, but a farce with an idea 
in it and one which is full of the humor of Mark Twain. No better 
play exists for granges and other country organizations. . 

- Another play that is admirably adapted to amateurs and that has 
succeeded the past year in Utah country districts is Winifred 
, Hawkbridge’s “Florist Shop.” Eaeh winter the young peoples’ so- 
cieties do competitive work in telling short stories, in giving ora- 
tions, in quartette and chorus music and also in putting on the one 
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act play. Some of the societies this spring used the “Florist Shop” 
and though it was usually given by untrained amateurs, on poorly 
lighted stages, and before an audience in which was a large.sprink- 
ling of crying babies, it never failed to please. The excellent lines 
and the humanity of the parts “got over” and the audience felt it 
was getting a slice of real life. 

More brains in vountry amusements does not stop at the amateur 
drama. ‘ The Bureau has also issued a bulletin of suggestive plans 
for the community celebration of Christmas in Utah towns in 
which it recommends Adolphe Adam’s “Minuit Chretiens” as the 
best possible Christmas anthem which may be bought for eight 
cents or any price. It has also given personal advice to country 
teachers when asked about text books and to country editors with 
regard to organizing prize competitions. It has even found a 
market for two poems of a country poetess and has so mercilessly 
criticized others that it has perhaps relieved the strain on editorial 
offices in the city. In short, the duties and possibilities of a com+ 
munity service bureau are limited only by the brains and resources 
of the director. The Utah bureau announces that it is ready at any 
time to give personal “advice about all forms of community service, 
such as public libraries, commercial clubs, pioneer museums, voca- 
tional guidance, lectures, amusements, club outlines, debate out- 
lines and instructive moving picture films.” 

The latest effort of the Utah Bureau has been to issue a list of 
books fromthe literature of rural life, prepared for the purpose of 
showing how much joy is to be found in country life and of being 
especially helpful to librarians, school teachers, and club workers. 
It is hoped also that it may be the starting point of the home li- 
brary which should be found on every ranch. The list of 40 books 
contains naturally such classics as Crevecoeur’s “Letters of an 
American Farmer” and Maeterlink’s “Intelligence of Flowers” and 
it also recommends Holmes “Elsie Venner’ as giving keen insight 
into the life of the Yankee farmer (and Utah has as many Yankees 
as Vermont) and calls “Elizabeth and Her German Garden” a 
classic because of its humor and its thesis that a flower garden may 
give a woman joys more precious than those of society. 
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Thus Utah is not only imitating North Dakota in its play serv- 
ice but is going it “one better” in its Community Service Bureau. 
That there is need of such a bureau is shown by its early fruits in 
the number of demands for its services. There were over 200 de- 
mands the first year for its Christmas bulletin and it could have 
sold as many Christmas carols as Oliver Ditson if it had been in 
the business. The work has also attracted attention from many 
outside states and the director has had letters from county agents 
and home economics demonstrators in Michigan, West Virginia, 
New York, Tennessee, Idaho, and Montana, all eager to know 
where they can buy the plays. Evidently the names of Samuel 
French and Walter Baker were not a part of their training for field 
work. They are not as important, to be sure, as the names of breeds 
of cattle or pernicious insects, but they have, all the same, a cer- 
tain value in the work of the well equipped county agent. 





American Notes—Editorial . 


The glorious news of the end of the war arouses in the mind of every 
thoughtful American a variety of emotions. The prevalent mood is, 
of course, one of gladness and thanksgiving. To some who have lost 
loved ones in the conflict every peal of the bells, every scream of the 
factory whistles, every deeply intoned signal from the sonorous fog- 
horns of the great ocean-going steamers ‘and war ships in the harbor 
is a stab in the héart as well as a call to rejoicing. Yet even these 
heavy sorrows shall work out for the afflicted “more and more exceed- 
ingly an eternal weight of glory.” The sacrifices made by their loved 
ones may reverently be compared to the sacrifice made by Jesus for the 
salvation of the world. 

As the world war was the greatest in human history, so its wide 
brings the greatest hopes and expectations of a Golden Age of human 
progress and attainment. But we must think deeply and see’ far and 
not be carried away by mere emotion if we, who are to teach and train 
the men and women of tomorrow, ‘would measure up to our great op- 
portunity and responsibility. 

The first ebullitions of emotion expended themselves in a series of ex- 
temporized celebrations all over the country, which, while good-natured ‘ 
for the most part, were nevertheless crude and not without some posi- 
tively objectionable features, They furnished thoughtful parents and 
teachers with the opportunity to point out the dangers in being car- 
ried away by mere unthinking emotion. As we watched a surging crowd 
of men, women and children, some wildly shouting and clanging ex- 
temporized: cymbals, some battering hastily put-together dummies of 
the Kaiser bedecked with profane inscriptions, others hauling along 
the roadway roughly made wooden or metal coffins, and so on, ad 
nauseam, we wondered what would happen if something should sud- 
denly anger the crowd and turn its good nature into flaming passion. 
It was at the very breaking point of excitement; and if some easily con- 
ceived cause had made it actually break, no power on earth could have 
prevented most serious consequence It is a dangerous sport to play 
with human fire. Should we not atitize the occasion, in the schools, to © 
point out the cheapness, the harmfulness, to the individual and to so- 
ciety, as well as the danger of such exhibitions of mob passion, even 
though on such great provocation as was afforded by the close of a 
world war? A refined christian sentiment could only view with loath- 
ing some of the features of the peace parades in some of our larger 
cities and towns. 

Again, may we not find in the existing situation a fine opportunity 
to exercise and to teach a spirit of true christian forgiveness and to 
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demonstrate its efficacy in healing wounds, curing enmities and mak- 
ing the whole world safe for democracy? One leading city daily news- 
paper in a double column extended editorial argues for the complete 
humiliation of the whole German people by requiring them to pay to 
the utmost farthing for everything that the allied nations have spent, 
lost or suffered in the war. It holds the rank and file as equally guilty 
with the leaders and would make the last man, woman and child sweat 
for it until every jot and tittle has been paid back. 

Is this the spirit of the new Democracy for which the world has to 
be made fit? Will this spirit bring a lasting peace? Will it build up a 
new nation on the ruins of the old? Is this the spirit of christian civil- 
ization ? Is it even good policy? Will it win out? # 

Not so thought the veterans at the front. For we are told that in 
many instances as soon as the armistice had been signed, the opposing 
ranks leaped out of the trenches and foe met foe with friendly cheers 
and handclasps, those who had food sharing it with the starving, and 
all fraternizing in a spirit of comradeship and good will. Let our jus- 
tice be tempered with mercy, let us be generous even, to a conquered 
foe. ) 

These great opportunities confront every teacher at this pregnant 
hour. A new education will grow out of the war and the peace that 
follows it. A newera is dawning: A chastened and purified civiliza- 
tion will succeed the cruder age that has been. It is great to be alive 
to-day, and to have a part in the reconstruction of human thought and 
life. 


A clear and profound conception of the relation of one’s life work 
to the general public welfare is at once a strong incentive and a sus- 
taining satisfaction. Without this, the routine of daily labor becomes 
uninspiring and monotonous. With it, almost any worker may find 
joy in his work and this will be the “love that makes the labor light.” 
Different kinds of work differ greatly in the directness of their rela- 
tions to the public welfare. Yet this relation may easily be found in 
any honest work. Take for example the monotonous task of many of the 
“operatives” in a modern shoe factory. A given operative may spend 
his time day after day, week after week and year after year, in guid- 
ing the action of a machine that cuts out a single small piece of leather 
which enters into the make-up of a shoe. It must indeed be hard to 
maintain a real interest in such a vocation; and yet it is really related 
to the good of the whole people, who could not otherwise buy and wear 
good, honest, well-made shoes. If one has a mechanical vocation like 
this, where his work necessarily becomes almost if not quite automatic 
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and non-inspirational, he should seek opportunity in-his leisure hours 
to corne in touch with his fellow man in closer personal ways while not 
forgetting that even in his monotonous “job” he is really and truly 
serving humanity. Shoe workers are noted for doing this. They have 
many social organizations, which are the outgrowth and expression of 
this very need. It is well that they have, and the public should be in 
sympathy with and encourage such organizations. 

The teacher’s calling is one which relates itself to the public welfare 
in a peculiarly close and direct way. An individual teacher may for- 
get this or even carelessly or deliberately ignore it. But woe to the 
teacher who does so. Such a teacher is doomed to failure and will 
either fall out of the ranks or be dropped out, in course of time, True 
success as well as real happiness in teaching comes to those who gain a 
profound conception of the value of their work in the shaping of young 
lives for usefulness and service. Here is an unlimited fountdin of in- 
spiration, Here are infinite possibilities. The teacher is working with 
spiritual forces, in the high realm of personality and with immortal 
destinies in the balance. ~What could be more interesting? What 
higher incentives can be imagined to do one’s best? What satisfaction - 
could be deeper or more complete than that, which is ours when, in 
after life, an old pupil tells us that he owes to our influence all that 
his career has brought to him in the way of honor and success ? 


The General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounces the publication of its survey of The Gary Schools in eight 
parts, as follows: The Gary Schools: “A General Account,” by Abra- 
ham Flexner and Frank P. Bachman (207 pages and appendix—25 
cents). “Organization and Administration,” George D. Strayer and 
Frank P. Bachman (128 pages and appendix~-15 cents). “Costs,” 
Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bowman (82 pages and appendix—25 
cents). “Industrial Work,” Charles R. Richards (122 pages and ap- 
pendix—25 cents). “Household Arts,” Eva W. White (49 pages—10 
cents). “Physical Training and Play,” Lee F. Hanmer (34 pages— 
10 cents). “Science Teaching,” Otis W. Caldwell (about 75 pages and 
appendix—10 cents). “Measurement of Classroom Products,” Stuart 
A. Courtis (about 350 pages and apendix—30 cents). The first part 
will be issued about November 20; the remaining parts in succession at 
brief inte’ ‘als. Any part will be sent postpaid on receipt of the 
amount above specified. 
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Walter B. Swift, M. D., of Boston, has just been appointed In- 
structor in Speech Disorder in the Cleveland Kindergarten Training 
School. He will train up all the Kindergarten teachers to take speech 
correction into all the Kindergartens of Cleveland. He has already 
founded a Kindergarten Speech Clinic in the schools which will be 
continued permanently for practice work. This new appointment is an 
outgrowth of a Kindergarten course on Speech Correction and the first 
Kindergarten Speech Clinic in the world, which he founded two years 
in the Wheelock Kindergarten School of Boston. Dr. Swift regards 
this Cleveland appointment as most important because it denotes the 
spread of prevention of Speech Disorders into a large school curricu- 
lum, This is a new idea of his and is arousing great interest among 
kindergarten teachers. 


We desire to call the special attention of our readers to an advertise- 
ment on another page, describing an exceptional opportunity for the estab- 
lishment of a high grade Boys’ School in an attractive location in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. The health conditions of the locality are unsur- 
passed. The equipment is ready. The demand for such a school has been 
felt. All that is needed is a personality, a man of energy, faith, and exper- 
ience, to organize the movement and carry it on to success. We believe that 
somewhere among the large circle of readers of EDUCATION there is just 
the man who has Soin looking for this opportunity and for whom the oppor- 
tunity has been waiting. It would be a pleasure and an honor if EDUCA- 
TION should prove to be the connecting link between such an opportunity 
and such a personality. 


THE MENACE OF PATERNALISM, a 94-page address before the convention 
of the American Bankers Association, by Otto H. Kahn, New York banker, 
may be had free upon request to the Institute for Public Service, 51 Cham- 
bers St., New York City, by students of reconstruction and teachers of civics. 
Chapters: The Miracle of the American Army; American Initiative or Bur- 
eaucracy; The War after the War; The Incentive to Effort; The Menace; 
Socialism; Paternalism; Sober Reasoning. PrRussiANIZED GERMANY, 21 
pages, is what its title indicates. We have seen this address, and it is thor- 
oughly worth while. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College and the State Board of Educa- 
tion are arranging a co-operative agreement for the training of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. The supervision of this work will be in charge of an 
employee of the State Board, who will deal directly with some of the pro- 
fessional aspects of training in connection with the Department of Agricul- 
tural Education. The scientific and technical departments of the college 
will be availed of for training in the subject matter of agriculture. This 
co-operative arrangement grows out of the grants made by the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917, for the promotion of agricultural teaching, the training of 
teachers of agriculture, and for the supervision of such teaching. It is 
planned to have the scheme in operation during the coming year. 



















































Book Reviews 


THE LIBERTY READER. By Bernard M. Sheridan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Lawrence, Mass. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. é' 

This attractive new Reader is admirably adapted to inspire children 
in the elementary grades with a true patriotism founded on an intelli- 
gent perception of what has been achieved in the late World War by the 
young men and women who were but yesterday in the same grades, but 
who responded to their country’s call to go forth to serve, and, if need 
be, lay down their lives, for their country and for humanity. All the se- 
lections are fresh and authentic incidents, experiences, thoughts and feel- 
ings of those who entered the service. They are drawn from a wide va- 
riety of sources, newspaper accounts of thrilling battles and adventures, 
books about the war, fugitive poems of merit, letters written from the 
front, ete. Not a selection is there which does not breathe the very es- 
setice of love and loyalty to home and comrades and nativé land. In the 
preface the compiler of the volume points out that the appeal of patriot- 
ism to children of elementary school age is not through the intellect but 
rather through the feelings. Certainly this appeal throbs upon every 
page of this most attractive Reader. The only fear of the reviewer is 
that the appeal will prove too strong for the sensitive feelings of many of 
the children. As time passes this possible overplus of pathos will be less 
noticeable. Just now many of the children come from homes into which 
personal sorrows have come, through the war. In any case, the volume 
is instinct with human interest and its lessons are of enduring value. We 
congratulate the complier and the publishers on their ability discern 
and meet an existing need. ' F. H. P. 


THE HOME AND COUNTRY READERS. Book I. By Mary A. Laselle, 
with a foreword by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Little, Brown & Company. Price 65 cents. 


This book ranges far in its search for interesting and suggestive il- 
lustrations of those things that make for an appreciation of and devo- 
tion to home and native land. The series will aim to present literature 
describing home life, inspiring stories and poems upon American ideals, 
dramatizations suggesting the good home as that upon which civilization 
is based, interesting incidents of outdoor life, etc. Some of the finest lit- 
erature of all ages and countries is utilized; yet the life and needs of 
American children and homes is ever kept prominent. The book is at- 
tractively printed, illustrated and bound and will doubtless achieve a wide 
popularity and usefulness. 


LIPPINCOTT’S HOME MANUALS. A new manual. HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY HYGIENE. By Jean Broadhurst, Ph. D. 118 illustrations. $2 
net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers. 


This isa remarkably comprehensive volume upon a subject of supreme 
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importance. To-day the first and last aim of home and community hygiene, 
as experts see it, is not only to keep you and your family, your neighbor 
and his family in health, through medical treatment and board of health 
rules, but to get your co-operation in every step of the process. What are 
the chief enemies of health? The first chapter of this book describes ther. 
Second, what 4s the human machine? A splendid outline is given in chap- 
ter two. Then follow chapters dealing with each item that demands at- 
tention: food, milk, water, air and ventilation; cleanliness (in sewerage 
and refuse disposal), how disease is carried; our defenses against disease, 
when it attacks, howto treat it; how to make a health fortress of the 
home, of the school, of the library, church and other meeting places ; how 
to protect and care for babies; how to attain vigorous old age; how to 
defeat that terrible plague of civilized life, tuberculosis; how to protect 
the working man and woman from accident and disease; how to keep 
the mind well; what military hygiene, aims to do; why the city is safer 
than the country for human life and how to improve rural hygiene; the 
value Of vital statistics, and health education as a universal conscription 
that is destined to save human life in the future from the dangers now 
threatening it on every hand. Finally, why the Health Board in city 
and state is the citizen’s best friend, to be aided in every way possible. 
Courses in hygiene, sanitary science, preventive medicine and public 
health, are being given more and more frequently in our schools and col- 
leges. This book should have a wide appeal as a popular and accurate 
statement of the things which we all ought to know in order to keep fit 
for our individual and collective parts in the world conflict, and in the 
reconstruction that is torcome after it. 


THE ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. By Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Ph. D., Professor of English in Columbia University, and Kath- 
erine Morse, New York Training School for Teachers. The Century Com- 
pany. Price $1.25. 

This is a revision of a book that has had sufficient merit and vitality 
to pass through many reprintings. A new chapter on Oral English, and 
some helpful exercises as well as numerous. changes and additions in the 
topics and directions for composition, enlarge and improve the present 
edition. The type is large and clear, making each page agreeable to the 
eye. The different parts of the subject are comprehensively and clearly 
treated without unnecessary detail. The book will make an excellent text 
book for courses in high schools and in first-year college classes in 
‘rhetoric. : 


A FIRST GERMAN READER. By Erwin W. Rossler, Ph. D., High 
School of Commerce, New York. American Book Company. 

This little volume is well illustrated and contains selections of easy 
prose and verse in German text. The reviewer believes that there will be 
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a place for German in our schools in time to come in spite of the strong 
prejudice excited by the war. Properly conducted German study will tend 
‘2 to the preservation of much high and noble thought which should not be 
lost to the world because of the degeneracy and depravity of certain rep- 
resentatives of the German people. This book will serve its purpose where 

a such a purpose is appreciated. 5 

COLLAR AND DANIELL’S FIRST YEAR LATIN. Revised by Thorn- 
ton Jenkins, Head Master, High School, Malden, Mass. Ginn & Co. 

This well known text book has a large place in the schools where * 
Latin is taught. It has stood the test of long use, and it has won out be- 
cause of its simplicity, clearness, thoroughness and the quality of interest 
that is often lacking in first year text books, The illustrations in this 

F particular edition are especially interesting. The frontispiece appeals to 

4 the imagination, and produces a vivid impression of a great Roman 

orator speaking to the populace from the steps of one of the splendid 

- Roman edifices. Another very effective illustration in the body of the 

a : book gives a glimpse into a Roman theatre. These helps to the imagina- 

tion will enrich the course of the pupil in Latin, and remove some of the 
prejudice which is,apt to pre-exist in the uncultured, untrained mind. 


EAR TRAINING/ An Elementary Course. By. Arthur J. Abbott, Di- 
rector of Music, Public Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. American Book Company. 

This brief course in Ear Training is easy to teach and includes the 
essentials of an elementary course. It is given in the volume exactly as it 
has béen worked out for many years by the author in the class room and 
in private work. Children should be trained in this way. It will mean 
1 much in after life. 

SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING. A text book for young people, 

with plans, suggestions and helps for teachers’ clubs and organizers. By 
Kary Cadmus Davis. Lippincott Company. ‘ 
° ; , This is one of the most complete manuals of gardening that we have 
i seen. Many books of the kind are being published under the impulse im- 
parted by war necessities. This one is suitable for instruction in 
schools attended by somewhat mature students. This does not mean 
that younger students could not find in it much that could be easily un- 
derstood and followed. The suggestive programs for special occasions 
will be highly valued by the practical teacher. 


PRE E e 


HAND BOOK FOR FIRST-YEAR LATIN VOCABULARY. By Stephen 
A. Hurlbut and Barclay W. Bradley. The American Book Company. 

The right use of this brief manual will help beginners in Latin to ~ 
build up a usable vocabulary much more rapidly than they would be 
likely to build without such a suggestive and helpful volume. A’ Note 

Book accompanies the Hand Book and provides an incentive for writing 
out the words. Thus the hand and eye work together. 
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THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. By Charles L. Robbins, 
Allyn & Bacon. Price $2. 
: In this volume of nearly 500 pages the author has placed forcefully 
before the public the claim of the school to be more than merely a place 
where children are given a prescribed amount of desirable information. To 
this conception, which is well enough as far as it goes but which is less 
than a half truth, has been added the idea that the school is a place 
where the whole child, body and spirit, should be trained and de- 
veloped. Still further a third conception has been added, viz., that the 
school should be & social institution for the whole of the people, a com- 
munity center whose beneficent influence should educate, develop, uplift 
the citizens of all ages. The school in this broader conception is “coming 
to its own” in these later days. It is free from the sectarian prejudices 
which limit the sphere of the churches’ influence. In the school centers 
all the people can meet on comman footing, whatever their religious or 
political opinions. How the schools are getting this new view point and 
meeting their enlarging opportunities is fully and most interestingly 
sketched in the chapters of this volume. De si 


_ WAR FRENCH. By Cornélis De Witt Willcox, Colonel, United States 
Army, Professor of Modern Languages, United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y. Price 75 cents. é 

A book which: will well fulfil. its mission, which is, to enable soldiers 


serving on French soil to acquire in the shortest possible time a usable 
knowledge of ordinary French, Timely, condensed, clear and at the same 
time scholarly. 2, BF. 


TRAINING AND REWARDS OF A PHYSICIAN. By R. C. Cabot, M. D. 
J. B. Lippincott. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Cabot’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the interest and value 
of this book. The subject is most important. Every individual family 
should feel that there is a great responsibility involved in the choice of a 
physician. Every physician should absorb from this volume or otherwise 
a high ideal of duty in performing his part. The volume should thus be 
useful to the profession and helpful to the lay reader. 


DIRECTIONS FOR OPERATING HIGH PRESSURE TRANSFORM- 
ERS. Price 65 cents.: 

HOW TO MAKE LOW PRESSURE TRANSFORMERS. Price 40 cents. 

EXAMPLES IN BATTERY ENGINEERING. Price $1.25. 

PRELIMINARY MATHEMATICS, $1.25. Published by the author. 

All by Professor F. E. Austin, Hanover, N. H. All of the above ‘are 
technical books worked out carefully for earnest students by a master of 
the subject and a teacher of skill and experience. Those interested in 
these subjects will find these little volumes exceedingly helpful. 





